AND STILL WE GLIDED ONWARDS IN THE BEAUTIFUL EVENING, 
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fa E had indeed returned to 


the world: the first thing 
we saw on entering the 
saloon in the morning 
was a number of let- 
ters—actual letters, that 
had come through a 
post-office — lying on 
the breakfast-table. We 
stared at these strange 
things. Our good Queen 
T. was the first to ap- 
proach them. She took 
them up as if she ex- 
pected they would bite 
her. 

“Oh, Mary,” she says, 
“there is not one for 
you—not one.” 

Angus Sutherland 
glanced quickly at the 


girl. But there was not the least trace of disappointment on her face. 
On the contrary, she said, with a cheerful indifference— 
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“So much the better. They only bother people.” 

But of course they had to be opened and read—even the bulky parcel 
from Strathgovan. The only bit of intelligence that came from that 
quarter was to the effect that Tom Galbraith had been jilted by his lady- 
love ; but as the rumour, it appeared, was in circulation among the 
Glasgow artists, the Laird instantly and indignantly refused to believe it. 
Envy is the meanest of the passions ; and we knew that the Glasgow 
artists could scarcely sleep in their bed at night for thinking of the great 
fame of Mr. Galbraith of Edinburgh. However, amid all these letters 
one of us stumbled upon one little item that certainly concerned us. It 
was a clipping from the advertisement column of a newspaper. It was 
enclosed, without word or comment, by a friend in London who knew 
that we were slightly acquainted, perforce, with Mr. Frederick Smet- 
hurst. And it appeared that that gentleman, having got into difficulties 
with his creditors, had taken himself off,in a surreptitious and evil man- 
ner, insomuch that this newspaper clipping was nothing more nor less than 
a hue and ery after the fraudulent bankrupt. That letter and its start- 
ling enclosure were quickly whipped into the pocket of the lady to whom 
they had been sent. 

By great good luck Mary Avon was the first to go on deck. She 
was anxious to see this new harbour into which we had got. And then, 
with considerable dismay on her face, our sovereign mistress showed 
us this ugly thing. She was much excited. It was so shameful of him 
to bring this disgrace on Mary Avon! What would the poor girl say ? 
And this gentle lady would not for worlds have her told while she was 
with us—until at least we got back to some more definite channel of 
information. She was, indeed, greatly distressed. 

But we had to order her to dismiss these idle troubles. We formed 
ourselves into a committee on the spot ; and this committee unanimously, 
if somewhat prematurely, and recklessly, resolved — 

First, that it was not of the slightest consequence to us or any human 
creature where Mr. Frederick Smethurst was, or what he might do with 
himself. 

Secondly, that if Mr. Frederick Smethurst were to put a string and 
a stone round his neck and betake himself to the bottom of the sea, he 
would earn our gratitueandin some measure atone for his previous conduct. 

Thirdly, that nothing at all about the matter should be said to Mary 
Avon: if the man had escaped, there might probably be an end of the 
whole business. 

To these resolutions, carried swiftly and unanimously, Angus Suther- 
land added a sort of desultory rider, to the effect that moral or immoral 
qualities do sometimes reveal themselves in the face. He was also of 
opinion that spare persons were more easy of detection in this manner. 
He gave an instance of a well-known character in London—a most 
promising ruffian who had run through the whole gamut of discreditable 
offences. Why was there no record of this brave career written in the 
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man’s face? Because nature had obliterated the lines in fat. When a 
man attains to the dimensions and appearance of a scrofulous toad 
swollen to the size of an ox, moral and mental traces get rubbed out. 
Therefore, contended our F.R.S., all persons who set out on a 
career of villany, and don’t want to be found out, should eat fat-produ- 
cing foods. Potatoes and sugar he especially mentioned as being calcu- 
lated to conceal crime. 

However, we had to banish Frederick Smethurst and his evil deeds from 
our minds ; for the yacht from end to end was in a bustle of commotion 
about our going ashore ; and as for us—why, we meant to run riot in all 
the wonders and delights of civilisation. Innumerable fowls, tons of 
potatoes and cabbage and lettuce, fresh butter, new loaves, new milk : 
there was no end to the visions that rose before the excited brain of our 
chief commissariat officer. And when the Laird, in the act of stepping, 
with much dignity, into the gig, expressed his firm conviction that some- 
where or other we should stumble upon a Glasgow newspaper not more 
than a week old, so that he might show us the reports of the meetings 
of the Strathgovan Commissioners, we knew of no further luxury that 
the mind could desire. 

And as we were being rowed ashore, we could not fail to be struck 
by the extraordinary abundance of life and business and activity in the 
world. Portree, with its wooded crags and white houses shining in the 
sun, seemed a large and populous city. The smooth waters of the bay 
were crowded with craft of every description ; and the boats of the 
yachts were coming and going with so many people on board of them 
that we were quite stared out of countenance. And then, when we landed, 
and walked up the quay, and ascended the hill into the town, we regarded 
the signs over the shop-doors with the same curiosity that regards the 
commonest features of a foreign street. There was a peculiarity about 
Portree, however, that is not met with in continental capitals. We 
felt that the ground swayed lightly under our feet. Perhaps these 
were the last oscillations of the great volcanic disturbance that shot the 
black Coolins into the sky. 

Then the shops : such displays of beautiful things, in silk, and wool, 
and cunning wood-work ; human ingenuity declaring itself in a thousand 
ways, and appealing to our purses. Our purses, to tell the truth, were 
gaping. A craving for purchase possessed us. But, after all, the Laird 
could not buy servant girls’ scarves as a present for Mary Avon; and 
Angus Sutherland did not need a second waterproof-coat ; and though 
we reached the telegraph-office, there would have been a certain monotony 
in spending innumerable shillings on unnecessary telegrams, even though 
we might be rejoicing in one of the highest conveniences of civilisation. 
The plain truth must be told. Our purchases were limited to some to- 
bacco and a box or two of paper collars for the men ; to one or two shilling 
novels ; and a flask of eau-de-Cologne. We did not half avail ourselves 
of all the luxuries spread out so temptingly before us. 
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“Do you think the men will have the water on board yet?” Mary 
Avon says, as we walk back. “I do not at all like being on land. The 
sun scorches so, and the air is stifling.” 

“ In my opeenion,” says the Laird, “ the authorities of Portree are de- 
serving of great credit for having fixed up the apparatus to let boats get 
water on board at the quay. It was a public-spirited project—it was 
that. And I do not suppose that any one grumbles at having to pay a 
shilling for the privilege. It is a legeetimate tax. I am sure it would 
have been a long time or we could have got such a thing at Strathgovan, 
if there was need for it there ; ye would scarcely believe it, ma’am, what 
a spirit of opposition there is among some o’ the Commissioners to any 
improvement, ye would not believe it.” 

“ Indeed,” she says, in innocent wonder ; she quite sympathises with 
this public-spirited reformer. 

“ Ay, it’strue. Mind ye, I am a Conservative myself; I will have 
nothing to do with Radicals and their Republics; no, no, but a wise 

Jouservative knows how to march with the age. Take my own posee- 

tion: for example, as soon as I saw that the steam fire-engine was a 
necessity, I withdrew my opposition at once. I am very thankful to 
you, ma’am, for having given me an opportunity of carefully considering 
the question. I will never forget. our trip round Mull. Dear me! it 
is warm the day,” added the Laird, as he raised his broad felt hat, and 
wiped his face with his voluminous silk handkerchief. 

Here come two pedestrians—good-looking young lads of an obviously 
English type—and faultlessly equipped from head to heel. They look 
neither to the left or right; on they go manfully through the dust, the 
sun scorching their faces; there must be a trifle of heat under these 
knapsacks. Well, we wish them fine weather and whole heels. It is 
not the way some of us would like to pass a holiday, For what is this 
that Miss Avon is singing lightly to herself as she walks carelessly on, 
occasionally pausing to look in at a shop— 

And often have we seamen heard how men are killed or undone, 
By overturns of carriages, and thieves, and fires in London. 


Here she turns aside to caress a small terrier ; but the animal, mistaking 
her intention, barks furiously, and retreats, growling and ferocious, into 
the shop. Miss Avon is not disturbed. She walks on, and completes 
her nautical ballad—all for her own benefit— 
We've heard what risk all landsmen run, from noblemen to tailors, 
So, Billy, let's thank Providence that you and Lare sailors! 
“ What on earth is that, Mary?” her friend behind asks. 
The girl stops with a surprised look, as if she had scarcely been lis- 
tening to herself; then she says lightly :— 
“Ob, don’t you know the sailor’s song—I forget what they call it :— 


A strong sou-wester's Llowing, Billy, can't you hear it roar now, 
Lord help em, how I pities all unhappy folks on shore now, 
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“You have become a thorough sailor, Miss Avon,” says Angus 
Sutherland, who has overheard the last quotation. 

“ T—T like it better—I am more interested,” she says, timidly, “since 
you were so kind as to show me the working of the ship.” 

“Indeed,” says he, “I wish you would take command of her, and 
order her present captain below. Don’t you see how tired his eyes are 
becoming? He won’t take his turn of sleep like the others; he has been 
scarcely off the deck night or day since we left Canna ; and I find it is 
no use remonstrating with him. He is too anxious; and he fancies I 
am in a hurry to get back ; and these continual calms prevent his getting 
on. Now the whole difficulty would be solved, if you let me go back by 
the steamer ; then you could lie at Portree here for a night or two, and 
let him have some proper rest.” 

“T do believe, Angus,” says his hostess, laughing in her gentle way, 
“ that you threaten to leave us just to see how anxious we are to keep you.” 

“My position as ship’s doctor,” he retorts, “is compromised. If Cap- 
tain John falls ill on my hands, whom am I to blame but myself?” 

“T am quite sure I can get him to go below,” says Mary Avon, with 
decision—“ quite sure of it. That is, especially,” she adds, rather shyly, 
“if you will take his place. I know he would place more dependence 
on you than on any of the men.” 

This is a very pretty compliment to pay to one who is rather proud 
of his nautical knowledge. 

“Well,” he says, laughing, “ the responsibility must rest on you. 
Order him below, to-night, and see whether he obeys. If we don’t get 
toa proper anchorage, we will manage to sail the yacht somehow among 
us—you being captain, Miss Avon.” 

“Tf I am captain,” she says, lightly—though she turns away her 
head somewhat, “ I shall forbid your deserting the ship.” 

“So long as you are captain, you need not fear that,” he answers. 
Surely he could say no less. 

But it was still John of Skye who was skipper when, on getting 
under way, we nearly met with a serious accident. Fresh water and all 
provisions having been got on board, we weighed anchor only to find the 
breeze die wholly down. Then the dingy was got out to tow the yacht 
away from the sheltered harbour; and our young Doctor, always anxious 
for hard work, must needs jump in to join in this service. But the little 
boat had been straining at the cable for scarcely five minutes when a 
squall of wind came over from the north-west and suddenly filled the 
sails. ‘“ Look out there, boys!” called Captain John, for we were run- 
ning full down on the dingy. “Let gothe rope! Let go!” he shouted: 
but they would not let go, as the dingy came sweeping by. In 
fact, she caught the yacht just below the quarter, and seemed to 
disappear altogether. Mary Avon uttered one brief cry; and then 
stood pale—clasping one of the ropes—not daring to look. And 
John of Skye uttered some exclamation in the Gaelic ; and jumped on to 
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the taffrail. But the next thing we saw, just above the taffrail, was the 
red and shining and laughing face of Angus Sutherland, who was hoist- 
ing himself up by means of the mizen boom ; and directly afterwards 
appeared the scarlet cap of Hector of Moidart. It was upon this latter 
culprit that the full force of John of Skye’s wrath was expended. 

“Why did you not let go the rope when I wass call to you ?” 

* Tt is all right, and if I wass put into the water, I have been in the 
water before,” was the philosophic reply. 

And now it was, as we drew away from Portree, that Captain Mary 
Avon endeavoured to assume supreme command and would have the de- 
posed skipper go below and sleep. John of Skye was very obedient, but 
he said :—“Oh, ay. I will get plenty of sleep. But that hill there, 
that is Ben Inivaig ; and there is not any hill in the West Highlands so 
bad for squalls as that hill. By and by I will get plenty of sleep.” 

Ben Inivaig let us go past its great, gloomy, forbidding shoulders 
and cliffs without visiting us with anything worse than a few variable 
puffs ; and we got well down into the Raasay Narrows. What a picture 
of still summer loveliness was around us !—the rippling blue seas, the 
green shores, and far over these the black peaks of the Coolins now 
taking a purple tint in the glow of the afternoon. The shallow Sound of 
Scalpa we did not venture to attack, especially as it was now low water; 
we went outside Scalpa, by the rocks of Skier Dearg. And still John 
of Skye evaded, with a gentle Highland courtesy, the orders of the cap- 
tain. The silver bell of Master Fred summoned us below for dinner, 
and still John of Skye was gently obdurate. 

“ Now, John,” says Mary Avon, seriously, to him, “ you want to 
make me angry.” 

“Oh, no, mem; I not think that,” says he, deprecatingly. 

“Then why won’t you go and have some sleep? Do you want to 
be ill ?” 

“Oh, there iss plenty of sleep,” says he. ‘ Maybe we will get to 
Kyle Akin to-night ; and there will be plenty of sleep for us.” 

“ But I am asking you as a favour to go and get some sleep now. 
Surely the men can take charge of the yacht !” 

“Oh, yes, oh, yes!” says John of Skye. “ They can do that ferry well.” 

And then he paused—for he was great friends with this young lady, 
and did not like to disoblige her. 

“You will be having your dinner now. After the dinner, if Mr. 
Sutherland himself will be on deck, I will go below and turn in for a 
time.” 

“Of course Dr. Sutherland will be on deck,” says the new captain, 
promptly ; and she was so sure of one member of her crew that she added, 
“and he will not leave the tiller for a moment until you come to relieve 
him.” 

Perhaps it was this promise—perhaps it was the wonderful beauty of 
the evening—that made us hurry over dinner. Then we went on deck 
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again ; and our young Doctor, having got all his bearings and directions 
clear in his head, took the tiller, and John of Skye at length succumbed 
to the authority of Commander Avon and disappeared into the forecastle. 

The splendour of colour around us on that still evening !—away in the 
west the sea of a pale yellow green, with each ripple a flash of rose-flame, 
and over there in the south the great mountains of Skye—the Coolins, 
and Blaven, and Ben-na-Cailleach—become of a plwn-purple in the clear 
and cloudless sky. Angus Sutherland was at the tiller contemplatively 
smoking an almost black meerschaum ; the Laird was discoursing to us 
about the extraordinary pith and conciseness of the Scotch phrases in the 
Northumbrian psalter ; while ever and anon a certain young lady, linked 
arm-in-arm with her friend, would break the silence with some aimless 
fragment of ballad or old-world air. 

And still we glided onwards in the beautiful evening ; and now ahead 
of us in the dusk of the evening, the red star of Kyle Akin lighthouse 
steadily gleamed.* We might get to anchor, after all, without awaking 
John of Skye. 

“ In weather like this,” remarked our sovereign lady, “in the gather- 
ing darkness, John might keep asleep for fifty years.” 

“Like Rip Van Winkle,” said the Laird, proud of his erudition. 
“That is a wonderful story that Washington Irving wrote—a verra fine 
story.” 

“ Washington Irving !—the story is as old as the Coolins,” said Dr. 
Sutherland. 

The Laird stared as if he had been Rip Van Winkle himself: was he 
for ever to be checkmated by the encyclopedic knowledge of Young Eng- 
land—or Young Scotland rather—and that knowledge only the gather- 
ings and sweepings of musty books that anybody with a parrot-like habit 
might acquire 1 

“Why, surely you know that the legend belongs to that common stock 
of legends that go through all literatures?” says our young Doctor. “I 
have no doubt the Hindoos have their Epimenides ; and that Peter Klaus 
turns up somewhere or other in the Gaelic stories. However, that is of 
little importance ; it is of importance that Captain John should get some 
sleep. Hector, come here!” 

There was a brief consultation about the length of anchor-chain wanted 
for the little harbour opposite Kyle Akin : Hector’s instructions were on 
no account to disturb John of Skye. But no sooner had they set about 
getting the chain on deck than another figure appeared, black among the 
rigging ; and there was a well-known voice heard forward. Then Cap- 
tain John came aft, and, despite all remonstrances, would relieve his 
substitute. Rip Van Winkle’s sleep had lasted about an hour and a half. 


* Oh, yes, Mr. Yachtsman, you are perfectly correct. Sailing according to strict 
rules, we ought to have kept Kyle Akin light white: no doubt. But then, you see, 
some of us had been round this coast once or twice before—perhaps even three or four 
times. We were not in imminent danger. 
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And now we steal by the black shores; and that solitary red star 
comes nearer and nearer in the dusk ; and at length we can make out two 
or three other paler lights close down by the water. Behold! the yellow 
ports of a steam-yacht at anchor; we know, as our own anchor goes 
rattling out in the dark, that we shall have at least one neighbour and 
companion through the still watches of the night. 


CHAPTER XV. 
TEMPTATION. 


But the night, according to John of Skye’s chronology, lasts only until 
the tide turns or until a breeze springs up. Long before the wan glare 
in the east has arisen to touch the highest peaks of the Coolins, we hear 
the tread of the men on deck getting the yacht under way. And then 
there is a shuffling noise in Angus Sutherland’s cabin ; and we guess that 
he is stealthily dressing in the dark. Is he anxious to behold the wonders 
of daybreak in the beautiful Loch Alsh, or is he bound to take his share 
in the sailing of the ship? Less perturbed spirits sink back again into 
sleep, and contentedly let the White Dove go on her own way through the 
expanding blue-grey light of the dawn. 

Hours afterwards there is a strident shouting down the companion- 
way; everybody is summoned on deck to watch the yacht shoot the 
Narrows of Kyle Rhea. And the Laird is the first to express his surprise ; 
are these the dreaded Narrows that have caused Captain John to start 
before daybreak so as to shoot them with the tide? All around is a 
dream of summer beauty and quiet. A more perfect picture of peace and 
loveliness could not be imagined than the green crags of the mainland, 
and the vast hills of Skye, and this placid channel between shining in 
the fair light of the morning. The only thing we notice is that on the 
glassy green of the water— this reflected, deep, almost opaque green is not 
unlike the colour of Niagara below the Falls—there are smooth circular 
lines here and there; and now and again the bows of the White Dove 
slowly swerve away from her course as if in obedience to some unseen and 
mysterious pressure. There is not a breath of wind ; and it needs all the 
pulling of the two men out there in the dingy and all the watchful 
steering of Captain John to keep her head straight. Then a light breeze 
comes along the great gully ; the red-capped men are summoned on board ; 
the dingy is left astern; the danger of being caught in an eddy and 
swirled ashore is over and gone. 

Suddenly the yacht stops as if it had run against a wall. Then, just 
as she recovers, there is an extraordinary hissing and roaring in the dead 
silence around us, and close by the yacht we find a great circle of boiling 
and foaming water, forced up from below and overlapping itself in ever- 
increasing folds. And then, on the perfectly glassy sea, another and 
another of those boiling and hissing circles appears, until there is a low 
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rumbling in the summer air like the breaking of distant waves. And the 
yacht—the wind having again died down—is curiously compelled one 
way and another, insomuch that John of Skye quickly orders the men 
out in the dingy again; and again the long cable is tugging at her bows. 

“Tt seems to me,” says Dr. Sutherland to our skipper, “that we are 
in the middle of about a thousand whirlpools.” 

“Oh, it iss ferry quate this morning,” says Captain John, with a 
shrewd smile. “It not often so quate as this. Ay, it iss sometimes 
ferry bad here—quite so bad as Corrievreckan ; and when the flood-tide is 
rinnin, it will be rinnin like—shist like a race-horse.” 

However, by dint of much hard pulling, and judicious steering, we 
manage to keep the White Dove pretty well in mid-current; and only 
once—and that but for a second or two—get caught in one of those eddies 
circling in to the shore. We pass the white ferry-house ; a slight breeze 
carries us by the green shores and woods of Glenelg; we open out the 
wider sea between Isle Ornsay and Loch Hourn ; and then a silver tinkle 
tells us breakfast is ready. 

That long, beautiful, calm summer day: Ferdinand and Miranda 
playing draughts on deck—he having rigged up an umbrella to shelter her 
from the hot sun; the Laird busy with papers referring to the Strathgovan 
Public Park; the hostess of these people overhauling the stores and 
meditating on something recondite for dinner. At last the Doctor fairly 
burst out a-laughing. 

“Well,” said he, “I have been in many a yacht; but never yet in one 
where everybody on board was anxiously waiting for the glass to fall.” 

His hostess laughed too. | 

“ When you come south again,” she said, “ we may be able to give you 
a touch of something different. I think that, even with all your love of 
gales, a few days of the equinoctials would quite satisfy you.” 

‘- The equinoctials!” he said, with a surprised look. 

“Yes,” said she boldly. “Why not have a good holiday while you 
are about it? Anda yachting trip is nothing without a fight with the 
equinoctials. Oh, you have no idea how splendidly the White Dove 
behaves !” 

“T should like to try her,” he said, with a quick delight ; but directly 
afterwards he ruefully shook his head. ‘No, no,” said he, “such a 
tremendous spell of idleness is not for me. I have not earned the right 
to it yet. Twenty years hence I may be able to have three months’ con- 
tinued yachting in the West Highlands.” 

“Tf I were you,” retorted this small person, with a practical air, “I 
would take it when I could get it. What do you know about twenty 
years hence !—you may be physician to the Emperor of China. And you 
have worked very hard; and you ought to take as long a holiday as you 
can get.” 

“T am sure,” says Mary Avon very timidly, “that is very wise 
advice.” 

25—5 
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“In the meantime,” says he, cheerfully, “I am not physician to the 
Emperor of China, but to the passengers and crew of the White Dove. 
The passengers don’t do me the honour of consulting me ; but I am going 
to prescribe for the crew on my own responsibility. All I want is, that 
I shall have the assistance of Miss Avon in making them take the dose.” 

Miss Avon looked up inquiringly with those soft black eyes of hers. 

“ Nobody has any control over them but herself—they are like refrac- 
tory children. Now,” said he, rather more seriously, “ this night-and- 
day work is telling on the men. Another. week of it and you would see 
Insomnia written in large letters on their eyes. I want you, Miss Avon, 
to get Captain John and the men to have a complete night’s rest to-night 
—a sound night’s sleep from the time we finish dinner till daybreak. We 
can take charge of the yacht.” 

Miss Avon promptly rose to her feet. 

“John!” she called. 

The big brown-bearded skipper from Skye came aft—quickly putting 
his pipe in his waistcoat-pocket the while. 

* John,” she said, “I want you to do me a favour now. You and the 
men have not been having enough sleep lately. You must all go below 
to-night as soon as we come up from dinner; and you must have a good 
sleep till daybreak. The gentlemen will take charge of the yacht.” 

It was in vain that John of Skye protested he was not tired. It was 
in vain that he assured her that, if a good breeze sprung up, we might 
get right back to Castle Osprey by the next morning. 

“ Why, you know very well,” she said, “ this calm weather means to 
last for ever.” 

“Oh, no! I not think that, mem,” said John of Skye, smiling. 

* At all events we shall be sailing all night ; and that is what I want 
you to do, as a favour to me.” 

Indeed, our skipper found it was of no use to refuse. The young lady 
was peremptory. And so, having settled that matter, she sate down to 
her draught-board again. 

But it was the Laird she was playing with now. And this was a re- 
markable circumstance about the game: when Angus Sutherland played 
with Denny-mains, the latter was hopelessly and invariably beaten ; and 
when Denny-mains in his turn played with Mary Avon, he was relent- 
lessly and triumphantly the victor; but when Angus Sutherland played 
with Miss Avon, she, somehow or other, generally managed to secure two 
out of three games. It was a puzzling triangular duel : the chief feature 
of it was the splendid joy of the Laird when he had conquered the English 
young lady. He rubbed his hands, he chuckled, he laughed—just as if 
he had been repeating one of his own “ good ones.” 

However, at luncheon the Laird was much more serious; for he was 
showing to us how remiss the Government was in not taking up the great 
solan question. He had a newspaper cutting which gave in figures—in 
rows of figures—the probable number of millions of herrings destroyed 
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every year by the solan-geese. The injury done to the herring-fisheries 
of this county, he proved to us, was enormous. If a solan is known to 
eat on an average fifty herrings a day, just think of the millions on 
millions of fish that must go to feed those nests on the Bass Rock! The 
Laird waxed quite eloquent about it. The human race were dearer to him 
far than any gannet or family of gannets. 

“ What I wonder at is this,” said our young Doctor with a curious 
grim smile, that we had learned to know, coming over his face, “ that the 
solan, with that extraordinary supply of phosphorus to the brain, should 
have gone on remaining only a bird, and a very ordinary bird, too. Its 
brain-power should have been developed ; it should be able to speak by 
this time. In fact, there ought to be solan school-boards and parochial 
boards on the Bass Rock; and commissioners appointed to inquire 
whether the building of nests might not be conducted on more scientific 
principles. When I was a boy—I am sorry to say—TI used often to catch 
a solan by floating out a piece of wood with a dead herring on it: a wise 
bird, with its brain full of phosphorus, ought to, have known that it would 
break its head when it swooped down on a piece of wood.” 

The Laird sate in dignified silence. There was something occult and 
uncanny about many of this young man’s sayings—they savoured too 
much of the dangerous and unsettling tendencies of these modern days. 
Besides, he did not see what good could come of likening a lot of solan- 
geese to the Commissioners of the Burgh of Strathgovan. His remarks 
on the herring-fisheries had | een practical and intelligible ; they had given 
no occasion for jibes. 

We were suddenly startled by the rattling out of the anchor-chain. 
What could it mean ’—were we caught in an eddy? There was a 
scurrying up on deck, only to find that, having drifted so far south with 
the tide, and the tide beginning to turn, John of Skye proposed to secure 
what advantage we had gained by coming to anchor. There was a 
sort of shamed laughter over this business. Was the noble White Dov: 
only a river barge, then, that she was thus dependent on the tides for her 
progress? But it was no use either to laugh or to grumble; two of us 
proposed to row the Laird away to certain distant islands that lie off the 
shore north of the mouth of Loch Hourn; and for amusement’s sake we 
took some towels with us. 

Look now how this long and shapely gig cuts the blue water. The 
Laird is very dignified in the stern, with the tiller-ropes in his hand ; 
he keeps a straight course enough—though he is mostly looking over 
the side. And, indeed, this is a perfect wonder-hall over which we are 
making our way—the water so clear that we notice the fish darting here 
and there among the great brown blades of the tangle and the long 
green sea-grass. Then there are stretches of yellow sand, with shells 
and star-fish shining far below. The sun burns on our hands; there is a 
dead stillness of heat; the measured splash of the oars startles the sea- 
birds in there among the rocks. 
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Send the biorlinn on carecring, 
Cheerily and all together, 
Flo, ro, clansinen ! 
A long, strong pull together ! 
Ho, ro, clansnen! 


Look out for the shallows, most dignified of coxswains: what if we were 
to imbed her bows in the silver sand !— 


Another cheer! Our isle appears-— 
Our hiorlinn bears her on the faster! 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 
A long strong pull together ! 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 


“ Hold hard!” calls Denny-mains; and behold! we are in among a 
network of channels and sinall islands lying out here in the calm sea ; and 
the birds are wildly calling and screaming and swooping about our heads, 
indignant at the approach of strangers. What is our first duty, then, in 
coming to these unknown islands and straits!—why, surely, to name 
them in the interests of civilisation. And we do so accordingly. Here 
—let it be for ever known--is John Smith Bay. There, Thorley’s Food 
for Cattle Island. Beyond that, on the south, Brown and Polson’s 
Straits. It is quite true that these islands and bays may have been 
previously visited ; but it was no doubt a long time ago; and the people 
did not stop to bestow names. The latitude and longitude may be dealt 
with afterwards ; meanwhile the discoverers unanimously resolve that the 
most beautiful of all the islands shall hereafter, through all time, be 
known as the Island of Mary Avon. 

It was on this island that the Laird achieved his memorable capture of 
a young sea-bird—a huge creature of unknown species that fluttered and 
scrambled over bush and over scaur, while Denny-mains, quite forgetting 
his dignity and the heat of the sun, clambered after it over the rocks. 
And when he got it in his hands, it lay as one dead. He was sorry. He 
regarded the newly-fledged thing with compassion ; and laid it tenderly 
down on the grass; and came away down again to the shore. But he 
had scarcely turned his back when the demon bird got on its legs, and— 
with a succession of shrill and sarcastic “ yawps ”—was off and away 
over the higher ledges. No fasting girl had ever shammed so completely 
as this scarcely-fledged bird. 

We bathed in Brown and Polson’s Straits, to the great distress of 
certain sea-pyots that kept screaming over our heads, resenting the intru- 
sion of the discoverers. But in the midst of it, we were suddenly called 
to observe a strange darkness on the sea, far away in the north, between 
Glenelg and Skye. Behold! the long-looked-for wind—a hurricane 
swooping down from the northern hills! Our toilette on the hot rocks 
was of brief duration; we jumped into the gig; away we went through 
the glassy water! It was a race between us and the northerly breeze 
which should reach the yacht first; and we could see that John of Skye 
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had remarked the coming wind, for the men were hoisting the fore-stay- 
sail. The dark blue on the water spreads ; the reflections of the hills and 
the clouds gradually disappear ; as we clamber on board the first puffs of 
the breeze are touching the great sails. The anchor has just been got up ; 
the gig is hoisted to the davits ; slack out the main sheet, you shifty Hec- 
tor, and let the great boom go out! Nor is it any mere squall that has 
come down from the hills ; but a fine, steady, northerly breeze ; and away 
we go with the white foam in our wake. Farewell to the great mountains 
over the gloomy Loch Hourn; and to the lighthouse over there at Isle 
Ornsay ; and to the giant shoulders of Ard-na-Glishnich. Are not these 
the dark green woods of Armadale that we see in the west? And south- 
ward, and still southward we go with the running seas and the fresh brisk 
breeze from the north: who knows where we may not be to-night before 
Angus Sutherland’s watch begins ? 

There is but one thoughtful face on board. It is that of Mary Avon. 
For the moment, at least, she seems scarcely to rejoice that we have at 
last got this grateful wind to bear us away to the South and to Castle 
Osprey. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THrovucn THE Dark. 


Ahead she goes! the land she knows ! 


Wuart though we see a sudden squall come tearing over from the shores 
of Skye, whitening the waves as it approaches us? The White Dove is 
not afraid of any squall. And there are the green woods of Armadale, 
dusky under the western glow ; and here the sombre heights of Dun 
Bane ; and soon we will open out the great gap of Loch Nevis. We 
are running with the running waves; a general excitement prevails ; 
even the Laird has dismissed for the moment certain dark suspicions 
about Frederick Smethurst that have for the last day or two been 
haunting his mind. 

And here is a fixe sight !—the great steamer coming down from the 
north—and the sunset is burning on her red funnels—and behold! she 
has a line of flags from her stem to her topmasts and down to her stern 
again. Who is on board ?—some great laird, or some gay wedding- 
party ? 

“ Now is your chance, Angus,” says Queen T., almost maliciously, 
as the steamer slowly gains on us, “If you want to go on at once, I 
know the captain would stop for a minute and pick you up.” 

He looked at her for a second in a quick, hurt way; then he saw 
that she was only laughing at him. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” he said, blushing like a schoolboy ; “ unless 
you want to get rid of me. I have been looking forward to sailing the 
yacht to-night.” 
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* And—and you said,” remarked Miss Avon, rather timidly, “that 
we should challenge them again after dinner this evening.” 

This was a pretty combination: “ we” referred to Angus Sutherland 
and herself. Her elders were disrespectfully described as “them.” So 
the younger people had not forgotten how they were beaten by “ them” 
on the previous evening. 

Is there a sound of pipes amid the throbbing of the paddles? What 
a crowd of people swarm to the side of the great vessel! And there is 
the captain on the paddle-box—out all handkerchiefs to return the 
innumerable salutations—and good-by, you brave Glencoe !— you have 
no need to rob us of any one of our passengers. 

Where does the breeze come from on this still evening !—there is 
not a cloud in the sky, and there is a drowsy haze of heat all along the 
land. But nevertheless it continues; and, as the gallant White Dove 
cleaves her way through the tumbling sea, we gradually draw on to the 
Point of Sleat, and open out the great plain of the Atlantic, now a 
golden green, where the tops of the waves catch the light of the sunset 
skies. And there, too, are our old friends Haleval and Haskeval ; but 
they are so far away, and set amid such a bewildering light, that the 
whole island seems to be of a pale transparent rose-purple. And a 
still stranger thing now attracts the eyes of all on board. The setting 
sun, as it nears the horizon-line of the sca, appears to be assuming a 
distinctly oblong shape. It is slowly sinking into a purple haze, and 
becomes more and more oblong as it nears the sea. There is a call for 
all the glasses hung up in the companion-way ; and now what is it that 
we find out there by the aid of the various binoculars? Why, appa- 
rently, a wall of purple; and there is an oblong hole in it, with a fire of 
gold light far away on the other side. This apparent golden tunnel 
through the haze grows redder and more red ; it becomes more and more 
elongated ; then it burns a deeper crimson until it is almost a line. 
The next moment there is a sort of shock to the eyes; for there is a 
sudden darkness all along the horizon-line: the purple-black Atlantic is 
barred against that lurid haze low down in the west. 

It was a merry enough dinner-party : perhaps it was the conscious- 
ness that the White Dove was still bowling along that brightened up our 
spirits, and made the Laird of Denny-mains more particularly loquacious. 
The number of good ones that he told us was quite remarkalle—until 
his langhter might have been heard through the whole ship. And to 
whom now did he devote the narration of those merry anecdotes—to 
whom but Miss Mary Avon, who was his ready chorus on all occasions, 
and who entered with a greater zest than any one into the humours of 
tiem. Had she been studying the Lowland dialect, then, that she 
understood and laughed so lightly and joyously at stories about a 
thousand years of age? 

“Qh, ay,” the Laird was saying patronisingly to her, “I see ye can 
enter into the peculiar humour of our Scotch stories ; it is not every 
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English person that can do that. And ye understand the language fine. 
. . « Well,” he added, with an air of modest apology, “ perhaps I do not 
give the pronunciation as broad as I might. I have got out of the way 
of talking the provincial Scotch since I was a boy—indeed, ah’m gene- 
rally taken for an Englishman maself—but I do my best to give ye the 
speerit of it.” 

“Oh, I am sure your imitation of the provincial Scotch is most 
excellent—most excellent—and it adds so much to the humour of the 
stories,” says this disgraceful young hypocrite. 

“Oh, ay, oh, ay,” says the Laird, greatly delighted. “I will admit 
that some o’ the stories would not have so much humour but for the 
language. But when ye have both! Did ye ever hear of the laddie 
who was called in to his porridge by his mother 4” 

We perceived by the twinkle in the Laird’s eyes that a real good one 
was coming. He looked round to see that we were listening, but it was 
Mary Avon whom he addressed. 

“ A grumbling bit laddie—a philosopher, too,” said he. ‘ His mother 
thought he would come in the quicker if he knew there was a fly in the 
milk. ‘Johnny, she cried out, ‘ Johnny, come in to your parritch ; 
there's a flee in the milk. ‘It'll no droon, says he. ‘ What?’ she says, 
‘grumblin again? Do ye think there’s no enough milk?’ ‘ Plenty for 
the parritch, says he—kee! kee! kee !—sharp, eh, wasn’t he !—‘ Plenty 
Jor the parritch,’ says he—ha ! ha! ho! ho! ho!”—and the Laird slapped 
his thigh, and chuckled to himself. “Oh, ay, Miss Mary,” he added, appro- 
vingly, “I see you are beginning to understand the Scotch humour fine.” 

And if our good friend the Laird had been but twenty years younger 
—with his battery of irresistible jokes, and his great and obvious 
affection for this stray guest of ours, to say nothing of his dignity and 
importance as a Commissioner of Strathgovan? What chance would 
a poor Scotch student have had, with his test-tubes and his scientific 
magazines, his restless, audacious speculations and eager ambitions? On 
the one side, wealth, ease, a pleasant facetiousness, and a comfortable 
acceptance of the obvious facts of the universe—including water-rates 
and steam fire-engines; on the other, poverty, unrest, the physical 
struggle for existence, the mental struggle with the mysteries of life : 
who could doubt what the choice would be? However, there was no 
thought of this rivalry now. The Laird had abdicated in favour of his 
nephew, Howard, about whom he had been speaking a good deal to 
Mary Avon of late. And Angus—though he was always very kind 
and timidly attentive to Miss Avon—seemed nevertheless at times 
almost a little afraid of her; or perhaps it was only a vein of shyness 
that cropped up from time to time through his hard mental characteristics. 
In any case, he was at this moment neither the shy lover nor the eager 
student ; he was full of the prospect of having sole command of the ship 
during a long night on the Atlantic, and he hurried us up on deck after 
dinner without a word about that return-battle at bézique. 
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The night had come on apace, though there was still a ruddy mist 
about the northern skies, behind the dusky purple of the Coolin hills. 
The stars were out overhead ; the air around us was full of the soft 
cries of the divers; occasionally, amid the lapping of the water, we could 
hear some whirring by of wings. Then the red port light and the green 
starboard light were brought up from the forecastle, and fixed in their 
‘ place ; the men went below; Angus Sutherland took the tiller; the 
Laird kept walking backwards and forwards as a sort of look-out ; and 
the two women were as usual seated on rugs together in some invisible 
corner—crooning snatches of ballads, or making impertinent remarks 
about people much wiser and older than themselves. 

“Now, Angus,” says the voice of one of them—apparently from 
somewhere about the companion, ‘‘ show us that you can sail the yacht 
properly, and we will give you complete command during the equi- 
noctials.” 

“You speak of the equinoctials,” said he, laughing, “as if it was 
quite settled I should be here in September.” 

“Why not?” said she, promptly. “Mary is my witness you 
promised. You wouldn't go and desert two poor lone women.” 

“But I have got that most uncomfortable thing, a conscience,” he 
answered ; “and I know it would stare at me as if I were mad if I pro- 
posed to spend such a long time in idleness. It would be outraging all 
my theories, besides. You know, for years and years back I have been 
limiting myself in every way—living, for example, on the smallest 
allowance of food and drink, and that of the simplest and cheapest 
—so that if any need arose, I should have no luxurious habits to 
abandon : 

“ But what possible need can there be?” said Mary Avon, warmly. 

“Do you expect to spend your life in a jail?” said the other woman. 

“No,” said he, quite simply. “ But I will give you an instance of 
what a man who devotes himself to his profession may have todo, A 
friend of mine, who is one of the highest living authorities on Materia 
Medica, refused all invitations for three mouths, and during the whole 
of that time lived each day on precisely the same food and drink, 
weighed out in exact quantities, so as to determine the effect of parti- 
cular drugs on himself. Well, you know, you should be ready to do 
that——” 

“Oh, how wrong you are!” says Mary Avon, with the same 
impetuosity. “A man who works as hard as you do should not sacri- 
fice yourself to a theory. And what is it? It is quite foolish !” 

“Mary!” her friend says. 

“Tt is,” she says, with generous warmth. “It is like a man who 
goes through life with a coffin on his back, so that he may be ready for 
death. Don't you think that when death comes it will be time enough 
to be getting the coffin ?” 

This was a poser. 
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“You know quite well,” she says, “that when the real occasion 
offered, like the one you describe, you could deny yourself any luxuries 
readily enough ; why should you do so now ?” 

At this there was a gentle sound of laughter. 

“ Luxuries—the luxuries of the White Dove!” says her hostess, 
mindful of tinned meats. 

“ Yes, indeed,” says our young Doctor, though he is laughing too. 
“ There is far too much luxury—the luxury of idleness—on board this 
yacht to be wholesome for one like me.” 

“ Perhaps you object to the effeminacy of the downy couches and the 
feather pillows,” says his hostess, who is always grumbling about the 
hardness of the beds. 

But it appears that she has made an exceedingly bad shot. The man 
at the wheel—one can just make out his dark figure against the clear 
starlit heavens, though occasionally he gets before the yellow light of 
the binnacle—proceeds to assure her that, of all the luxuries of civili- 
sation, he appreciates most a horse-hair pillow ; and that he attributes 
his sound sleeping on board the yacht to the hardness of the beds. He 
would rather lay his head on a brick, he says, for a night’s rest than 
sink it in the softest feathers. 

“ Do you wonder,” he says, “that Jacob dreamed of angels when he 
had a stone for his pillow? Idon’t. If I wanted to have a pleasant 
sleep and fine dreams that is the sort of pillow I should have.” 

Some phrase of this catches the ear of our look-out forward ; he 
instantly comes aft. 

“Yes, it is a singular piece of testimony,” he says. “There is no 
doubt of it ; I have myself seen the very place.” 

We were not startled; we knew that the Laird, under the guidance 
of a well-known Free Church minister, had made a run through 
Palestine. 

“ Ay,” said he, “the further I went away from my own country the 
more I saw nothing but decadence and meesery. The poor craytures !— 
living among ruins, and tombs, and decay, without a trace of public 
spirit or private energy. The disregard of sanitary laws was something 
terrible to look at—as bad as their universal beggary. That is what 
comes of centralisation, of suppressing local government. Would ye 
believe that there are a lot of silly bodies actually working to get our 
Burgh of Strathgovan annexed to Glasgow—swallowed up in Glasgow !” 

“ Impossible!” we exclaim. 

“T tell ye it is true. But no,no! We are not ripe yet for those 
Radical measures. We are constituted under an Act of Parliament. 
Before the House of Commons would dare to annex the free and flourish- 
ing Burgh of Strathgovan to Glasgow, I’m thinking the country far and 
near would hear something of it!” 

Yes; and we think so, too. And we think it would be better if the 
hamlets and towns of Palestine were governed by men of public spirit 
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like the Commissioners of Strathgovan; then they would be properly 
looked after. Is there a single steam fire-engine in Jericho ? 

However, it is late; and presently the women say good-night and 
retire. And the Laird is persuaded to go below with them also; for how 
otherwise could he have his final glass of toddy in the saloon? There 
are but two of us left on deck, in the darkness, under the stars. 

It is a beautiful night, with those white and quivering points over- 
head, and the other white and burning points gleaming on the black 
waves that whirl by the yacht. Beyond the heaving plain of waters 
there is nothing visible but the dusky gloom of the Island of Eigg, and 
away in the south the golden eye of Ardnamurchan lighthouse, for which 
we are steering. Then the intense silence—broken only when the wind, 
changing a little, gybes the sails and sends the great boom swinging 
over on to the lee tackle. It is so still that we are startled by the 
sudden noise of the blowing of a whale; and it sounds quite close to the 
yacht, though it is more likely that the animal is miles away. 

“ She is a wonderful creature—she is indeed,” says the man at the 
wheel ; as if every one must necessarily be thinking about the same 
person. 

“Who?” 

“Your young English friend. Every minute of her life seems to be 
an enjoyment to her ; she sings just as a bird sings, for her own amuse- 
ment, and without thinking.” 

“ She can think, too; she is not a fool.” 

“ Though she does not look very strong,” continues the young Doctor, 
“she must have a thoroughly healthy constitution, or how could she 
have such a happy disposition? She is always contented; she is never 
put out. If you had only seen her patience and cheerfulness when she 
was attending that old woman—many a time I regretted it—the case 
was hopeless—a hired nurse would have done as well.” 

“ Hiring a nurse might not have satisfied the young lady’s notions of 
duty.” 

“Well, I’ve seen women in sick-rooms, but never any one like her,” 
said he, and then he added, with a sort of emphatic wonder, “ I’m 
hanged if she did not seem to enjoy that, too! Then you never saw 
any one so particular about following out instructions.” 

It is here suggested to our steersman that he himself may be a little 
too particular about following out instructions. For John of Skye’s 
last counsel was to keep Ardnamurchan light on our port bow. That 
was all very well when we were off the north of Eigg; but is Dr. 
Sutherland aware that the south point of Eigg—Eilean-na-Castle—juts 
pretty far out; and is not that black line of land coming uncommonly 
close on our starboard bow? With some reluctance our new skipper 
consents to alter his course by a couple of points; and we bear away 
down for Ardnamurchan. 

And of what did he not talk during the long starlit night—the 
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person who ought to have been look-out sitting contentedly aft, a mute 
listener !—of the strange fears that must have beset the people who first 
adventured out to sea; of the vast expenditure of human life that must 
have been thrown away in the discovery of the most common facts about 
currents and tides and rocks; and so forth, and so forth. But ever and 
again his talk returned to Mary Avon. 

“What does the Laird mean by his suspicions about her uncle?” he 
asked on one occasion—just as we had been watching a blue-white bolt 
flash down through the serene heavens and expire in mid-air. 

“ Mr. Frederick Smethurst has an ugly face.” 

“ But what does he mean about those relations between the man with 
the ugly face and his niece?” 

“That is idle speculation. Frederick Smethurst was her trustee, 
and might have done her some mischief—that is, if he is an out-and-out 
scoundrel ; but that is all over. Mary is mistress of her own property 
now.” 

Here the boom came slowly swinging over; and presently there were 
all the sheets of the head-sails to be looked after—tedious work enough 
for amateurs in the darkness of the night. 

Then further silence ; and the monotonous rush and murmur of the 
unseen sea; and the dark topmast describing circles among the stars. 
We get up one of the glasses to make astronomical observations, but 
the heaving of the boat somewhat interferes with this quest after 
knowledge. Whoever wants to have a good idea of forked lightning has 
only to take up a binocular on board a pitching yacht, and try to fix it 
on a particular planet. 

The calm, solemn night passes slowly ; the red and green lights shine 
on the black rigging ; afar in the south burns the guiding star of Ardna- 
murchan. And we have drawn away from Eigg now, and passed the 
open sound ; and there, beyond the murmuring sea, is the gloom of the 
Island of Muick, All the people below are wrapped in slumber ; the 
cabins are dark ; there is only a solitary candle burning in the saloon. 
It is a strange thing to be responsible for the lives of those sleeping folk 
—out here on the lone Atlantic, in the stillness of the night. 

Our young Doctor bears his responsibility lightly. He has—for a 
wonder—laid aside his pipe ; and he is humming a song that he has 
heard Mary Avon singing of late—something about 

O think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa’, 

For I'll come and sce ye in spite o them a, 
and he is wishing the breeze would blow a bit harder—and wondering 
whether the wind will die away altogether when we get under the lee of 
Ardnamurchan Point. 

But long before we have got down to Ardnamurchan, there is a pale 
grey light beginning to tell in the eastern skies ; and the stars are grow- 
ing fainter ; and the black line of the land is growing clearer above the 
wrestling seas, Is it a fancy that the first light airs of the morning are 
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a trifle cold? And then we suddenly see, among the dark rigging for- 
ward, one or two black figures ; and presently John of Skye comes aft, 
rubbing his eyes. He has had a good sleep at last. 

“~~ Go below, then, you stout-sinewed young Doctor ; you have had your 
desire of sailing the White Dove through the still watches of the night. 
And soon you will be asleep, with your head on the hard pillow of that 
little state-room ; and though the pillow is not as hard as a stone, still 
the night and the sea and the stars are quickening to the brain; and 
who knows that you may not perchance after all dream of angels, or 
hear some faint singing far away ? 


There was Mary Beaton—and Mary Seaton ——~ 


Or is it only a sound of the waves ? 
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Che Apologia of Art. 


or er os 


Any ONE who has watched at all carefully the rise and progress of the 
present increased interest in Art matters,—an interest that is so marked 
as hardly to be overlooked even by the most careless observer, must, I 
think, have been struck occasionally by a doubt how far the new desire 
for Art was an honest and intelligent one, and how far it was merely 
another instance of the sheep-like docility with which the fashion of the 
moment is followed by our countrymen. And if, instigated by such a 
doubt, the observer should have pursued his investigations more deeply, 
and sought to learn from artists, critics, and admirers, what this Art was 
which they wrought, estimated, or desired, he would have found that it 
was no easy task to discover any certain resting place on which to base 
his artistic conceptions, and that the worth of any style of Art was only 
matter of individual opinion. Nay, if he listened to the opinions of 
many of these critics and artists, he would have learnt that no such basis 
could be found. This would have happened, not from the paucity, but 
the confusion, of counsel, for the air is full of deep-sounding criticisms 
and earnest appeals to the masses to have a true sympathy with Art. 
Critics in faultless dress may be seen in our galleries explaining to titled 
dames “the sweet secret of Lionardo,” or the “brooding stillness” of 
Michelangelo’s faces; and in the salons of Belgravia fair devotees of 
the mysteriously «esthetic murmur, amidst the scandals of the season, of 
nocturnes, harmonies, and reflective sensuousness. Take, however, one 
of this set aside, and ask him or her to tell you, simply and shortly, what 
are his canons of Art, upon what ground he forms his judgment and 
utters his oracles, and a solemn gaze of surprise, mingled with pity, will 
be your only answer ; and, “ perverse inquirer that you are,” you will be 
left in the outer darkness of Philistinism. Nothing can be more dan- 
gerous than to ask a disciple of this school to state his meaning in clear 
words, and define his terms,—it is thought to be a positive brutality. 

It must be just noticed in passing, that this school of teachers and 
disciples of the sensuous esthetic owe their existence to a perversion of 
the pre-Raphaelite doctrines, which Mr. Ruskin defended so warmly 
twenty years since. The pictures painted by Holman Hunt, Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, and Millais, furnished the keynote to the writings of this 
school, but it is not their merits, but their faults, which criticism has 
seized upon. When a modern writer declares his idea of Art’s mission to 
be one of “a solid sensuous character ”—to represent a land, where “ per- 
fect women with their feet on perfect flowers move across our fancy as in 
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twilight,” it is easy to discover the source of his inspiration in those early 
pictures by Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. Rossetti, whose only failing 
seems to us to consist in their too exclusive devotion to the sensuously 
beautiful. It is well known to all students of Mr. Ruskin, that their 
master’s teaching leads them to an entirely opposite conclusion ; though 
it is a very curious fact that many of those whose early admiration of the 
pre-Raphaelites was due to the clear perception of the truth of their 
work, which they had gained from a study of Mr. Ruskin’s writings, 
have given in their adherence to the new fashion, and become disciples of 
the new school. No doubt much of this adherence is due to the fact that, 
if Mr. Ruskin’s principles are followed, judgment of Art becomes impos- 
sible save with deep knowledge and long experience and labour ; while, 
on the other hand, the judgment simply resting upon sensuous perception 
can be delivered and maintained wholly without attention to the question 
of knowledge, and irrespective of its coincidence with natural fact. Thus, 
if a critic chooses to praise the exquisite tone of an artist’s skies, notwith- 
standing that they are generally painted of a green colour, instead of a 
blue, he would be demonstrably wrong according to fact and Ruskin ; 
but he would not be wrong at all according to the new theories, unless 
the critic discovered that sky to be zsthetically defective. This instance 
may seem an absurd one; in truth, however, it has actually occurred. 
There is an artist who habitually paints his skies green, and his pictures, 
especially the “tone” of his skies, have lately received almost universal 
commendation ; though as I heard an eminent Chancery barrister say, 
plaintively, “I don’t like a green sky at noon-day.” 

If then we cannot learn from the critics any intelligible statement of 
what Art is, and wherein its chief power consists, can we learn it from 
the painters themselves ? Alas! one look round the Academy walls is a 
sufficient answer. It is not only that the mass of the pictures are bad 
as pictures, for they frequently show a high amount of technical skill and 
conquered difficulty, and they are pretty enough, perhaps too pretty ; but 
wherever we turn we find hardly a picture which seems to have any 
ulterior motive save that of temporarily pleasing the eye: we find no 
sign of the painter having any real theory as to the worth of his voca- 
tion. One man has studied Michelangelo, and another has studied 
Géréme; this painter does draperies, and that one, donkeys ; we have 
“ penitents ” and “ policemen ” and “ princes” of various kinds, but the 
student of Angelo hates the student of Géréme, and the painter of dra- 
peries despises him of the donkeys; and the prince, the penitent, and the 
policeman are all at deadly feud : there is no trace throughout of any one 
binding principle in which all agree, nor any sign that there is a common 
factor which is to be found in all their pictures. Nor, as a rule, is there 
such a common factor,—why? Because nine-tenths of our pictures are 
articles of manufacture, not works of Art; productions concocted, like a 
vol-au-vent, with a certain amount of skill and care, in which the ingre- 
dients are always much the same, and the result can he predicted without 
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hesitation. The same conclusion will be arrived at by any one who is 
conversant with artists’ uttered opinions, especially such as are delivered 
freely enough amongst themselves. 

It is strictly true that there is no society in which you gain so low 
an estimate of the worth of Art as in that of the artists. It is not only 
that they do not believe in one another, that is comprehensible enough, but 
they do not even as a rule believe in themselves ; they have no deep-seated 
conviction that they are doing good work in, perbaps, the finest profes- 
sion in the world, but they fix their standards of merit by almost any 
other test than their own knowledge—whether their pictures are 
accepted, well hung, praised by the critics, admired by the public, bought 
by the dealers, engraved, chromoed, or photographed. Of all these things 
have I found artists very proud; but as far as I can remember I have 
never known an artist simply proud of having painted a good picture : 
I mean a picture which he knew to be good, but which was not generally 
appreciated. 

The painters seem to have “spoilt the heritage in their gift,” to be 
unaware of what they might become, had they a higher conception of 
their calling ; but whether this be so or no, one thing is certain, and that 
is, that we cannot learn from them what Art should be, and whence its 
power comes. It is impossible in speaking on this topic to avoid men- 
tioning the name of him who has given the world the most eloquent 
and deeply thought-out criticism of cur -age, Mr. Ruskin. I do not 
propose to mention here the incalculable services he has rendered 
to the cause of Art, nor to attempt to define the few points where, as it 
seems to me, his system is somewhat weak: it is sufficient if I remind 
my readers that the acceptance of Mr. Ruskin’s theories necessarily entails 
the acceptance of a certain system of morality, and can hardly be dis- 
associated from a certain form of religion. Now it is my firm conviction 
that the power of Art over the human mind does not stand or fall with any 
system of morality whatever, though I, of course, do not mean thereby to 
insinuate that the two are in any way opposed, or that there is not between 
them mutual action and reaction. Moreover, at the present time, when 
religious opinion is shaken to the very roots, it seems particularly necessary 
tbat Art should, if possible, rest upon no special moral or religious sanction. 
In this paper I have attempted to indicate the chief grounds upon which 
the claims of Art rest—to hint at the source of its influence. For the 
inadequacy of the treatment I entreat the kind consideration of my 
readers, it being beyond my power to give, within the limits to which a 
magazine article is necessarily confined, more than a few suggestions 
towards the elucidation of so wide a subject. 

My paper falls into two chief divisions :—First, What does the 
strength, or the secret of Art consist in!—why is it that a picture or a 
statue has any special power over our feelings !—why are we moved by 
lofty poetry, or great music, or noble painting? Second, How does this 
bear upon the judgment of Art and its position in our life ? 
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First, then, as to the source of the power of Art. 

In the following pages I have throughout used the word “ Art” as 
including the various divisions of sculpture, painting, music, and 
poetry ; but in all the illustrations I have referred to painting alone, 
partly for the sake of brevity, partly because it is only of that art that I 
can speak from actual knowledge. First, then, let us consider the source 
of the power of Art. 

If we look back through the records of past ages, back even to the 
very dawn of civilisation, we find one fact of human life continually 
presenting itself: this is, the need of man for expression—his over- 
mastering desire, not only to enjoy, but to show that he enjoys—not 
only for conquest, but also for triumph. There seems to be some inhe- 
rent tendency which compels mankind to record their sorrows and their 
joys, to leave upon the earth some trace of their presence. The earliest 
traces we can find of Art show us that its birth was due to this impulse ; 
the rhythmic song of the savage was raised in moments of rejoicing or 
mourning; the adorning of his face with paint, and his head with 
feathers, was but another way of expressing his joy in battle and his 
confidence in victory. However the idea first Cawned in the world, to 
whatever accident it was due, it can hardly be doubted that even 
amongst savage tribes the power of measured sound is recognised to be 
expressive of some feelings in their nature which cannot otherwise find 
vent. This I believe to be the fundamental fact concerning the origin 
of Art, namely, that it gave expression to a new element in man’s 
nature. It will be seen in the later portion of this paper what element I 
imagine that to be, and how it accounts for the power which Art pos- 
sesses over us; it is here sufficient to note that with the first glimpse of 
higher instincts in man, directly he ceases to be wholly animal, there 
comes this need to him of some fuller power of expression—what I sup- 
pose Mr. Matthew Arnold would call the instinct of “expansion ”—and 
that he then finds ready to his hand the instrument of Art. At first, 
no doubt, rhythmic song was simply audible emotion. The brave 
shouted again and again in his triumph, till he began to find a pleasure 
in the repeated sound of the syllable, and from thence the transition 
was easy to the first rude form of song, which consists in repetition of 
the same words, merely varying the emphasis. To take an instance 
from the Never too Late to Mend of Mr. Charles Reade, the song here 
being that of an Australian savage : 

I sléw; he fell by the Wurra-gurra river. 
I slew; hé fell by the Wurra-gurra river. 
I slew; he féll by the Wurra-gurra river,— 


and so on, changing the accented syllable each time. In the same way, 
no doubt, songs of mourning came to be chanted, originally having 
sprung from the relief to suffering afforded by the “dull mechanic exer- 
cise, like deep narcotics, numbing pain.” No doubt it is somewhat 
strange to think Doctors of Music and Sla2e Professors sprung from 
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such small beginnings, and that the savage’s ochred face and dirge-like 
chant are rudimentary forms of the same impulses that, where culti- 
vated, embody themselves in Beethoven’s symphonies and Turner's 
painting. What I wish especially to note is that in its earlier forms 
Art was almost exclusively the servant of strong emotion, and it was as 
the exponent of that emotion that its influence was first gained. There 
were no painting of faces and singing of songs while all went well and 
smoothly. It was not in the leisure hours in the wigwam that Art 
arose ; but when the blood was stirred with the anticipated joy of battle, 
or the man flushed with the pride of victory, or crushed with the weight 
of grief, that he decorated his face or wailed his melody. And for hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of years subsequently, did this use of Art con- 
tinue. We know how the Children of Israel sang the songs of their 
captivity by the waters of Babylon; how the Temple was adorned with 
all precious things in the devotion of its founder. Turn to Egypt, and 
carry your thoughts for a moment to those vast barren plains of sand 
and tufted grass, where the Memnons still lift their stony faces to the 
rising sun, and the Sphinx looks out passionless over the wilderness, 
Were these mighty monuments raised in the play of idle fancy, and for 
the amusement of a vacant hour? No; they were the expression of the 
fervent devotion of the people who built and carved them—a devotion 
which, however mistaken, was at least sincere. 

Track the progress of Art nearer to the dawn of history, till through 
the still twilight of Greece the sound of Homer’s singing once more 
echoes upon the world. Think of the monuments with which the 
Greeks filled their temples, of the epithalamium, and the pean, and the 
dirge ; it was when there was an occasion of. excessive joy, praise, or 
mourning that Art was called in to assist.» No heroic deed could be 
done, or suffering borne, but it must have its record, and that of its 
protagonist embalmed, not in the words of the historian, but in those 
of the poet. And still the best efforts of Art were turned towards the 
deepest feelings of national life and national religion, till the time when 
the Christian religion first began to assert its power, and in the new 
revelation of an eternal soul men first began to forget and then to despise 
the body. It is far beyond my power and the scope of this article even 
to hint at the long struggle between religion that condemned Art and 
the innate need of the latter in men’s lives. We all know that at one 
time Art was all but crushed out, even in those countries where she had 
reached her greatest height, and that after four hundred years of contest 
with the Church, the force of nature was too strong for the force of the priest- 
hood, and though still consecrated to the service of religion, Art became 
free to represent her subjects in her own way, and began that great 
forward movement that culminated in the Renaissance. From the time 
of Giotto to the time of Raphael, Art, as it were, took the vows of the 
Church, and so in narrowed but perhaps deepened channels passed into 
being the sole exponent of the overmastering religious emotions of the age. 
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Then came the change, the gradual decline of belief, the imported 
Classical learning and Greek traditions, the use of Art as a plaything for 
the rich rather than as an inheritance for mankind. How this ended 
we are all aware—a brief burst of glory, when, set free from every 
restraining tie, Art ranged at large over the whole field of humanity, and 
picture, statue, and poem poured forth in a bewilderment of beauty and 
profusion such as the world had never seen, and then a long gradual 
decline, of which perhaps we have not seen the worst even yet. No 
more the rude means by which an uncultivated people expressed their 
joys and sorrows; no more the vehicle by which a nation recorded their 
deeds of heroism and triumphs of endurance ; no longer the medium 
through which a fervent belief in spiritual facts incarnated itself in a 
thousand glories of colour and design ; no more even the sign of liberated 
thought, and the revulsion from the twisted theories of asceticism ; no 
more, in fact, man’s most faithful servant, minister, and friend, but simply 
a means of adding to rich men’s luxury and pride, a plaything to amuse 
the “ gentlefolks” in their hours of ennui. This is the change that took 
place—is it wonderful that with it fell the power as well as the beauty 
of Art? 

Let me now try to hint at the reason why Art had been throughout 
all the time that I have thus rudely sketched chosen as the medium of 
expression for the most intense feelings of the race ; and in this connection 
I would ask you to remember the following saying of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold: “But then the ideal life is, in sober and practical truth, no 
other than man’s normal life as we shall one day know it.” 

There is in man, besides his nature that feels, thinks, and acts, and ° 
according to which he regulates his everyday actions, a second, perhaps a 
higher one. This second or ideal nature (as I may perhaps call it for 
want of a better term) he only becomes conscious of at rare moments, 
and even then can scarcely define its influence or its meaning. Which 
of us has not felt at some time in his life the thrill of a finer existence 
run through him, like a melody of music opening out to his soul vague 
possibilities beside which his loftiest aims and dearest wishes waxed 
pale and faint? Who has not known what it is to stand for once at 
least in his life, with, as Carlyle says, ‘‘ eternity behind him and before,” 
face to face with the great secret of existence. I do not mean by this the 
times of aspiration and longing, when— 

We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 


but rather those when we look neither to the future nor the past, but 
are filled we know not how with some diviner fire than was ever laid 
upon an altar, are swept into the current of some fuller being, which 
takes imperious possession of our souls. Even as— 


A star sees the sun and falters, 
Touched to death by diviner eyes, 
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so in these moments do our commonplace desires, joys, and sorrows 
cease to have power over us. That such moments do come to all of us 
will hardly be denied, however different be the interpretation which we 
may place upon them. With that interpretation I am not here con- 
cerned ; but of whatever nature they may be, whether they are simply 
emotions due to certain states of the sensuous organism, or whether they 
are of purely spiritual origin, they prove in us the existence of some 
element which our ordinary life is powerless to explain, some capacity 
for feeling of which we are commonly unconscious, and which we are 
ignorant how to satisfy. Let me here just note that so far from being 
a sensuous state, the one to which I refer seems to overwhelm the senses 
in quite as great a degree as it overlooks the intellect. 

Now I maintain that this ideal or spiritual element is as essential a 
portion of our being as the intellect and the senses, and that therefore 
any expression of man’s nature which leaves it out of account and omits 
that which has the power at certain periods of utterly overwhelming all 
thought and feeling—anv such expression must be defective and partial. 
It is here that we discover the reason for the universality of Art, for by it 
alone can we express the three sides of our nature—the material, the 
intellectual, and the spiritual. This is why from the earliest ages men 
have turned in their success, their rejoicing, their sorrow, and their hope, 
and called Art to their assistance, for in all true art there may be found 
these three constituent elements, and it is the presence of the third, which 
is the vital portion of all fine art, for it is in that third clement that Art 
is wholly without a rival. Think for a minute of the pleasure given by 
a great picture or a great statue—of what kind is it? Our intellect, no 
doubt, is pleased with the concepticn, our senses charmed with the beauty, 
but is that all? Surely not, surely there is to be traced another quality 
more powerful than either of the other two, due to the spirit of the artist, 
which (how, we know not) exists for ever in his work—something which 
for ever answers to our souls, as the beauty of line and colour do to our 
senses, and the heauty of the idea does to our intellects. Analyse a work 
of Art as you will, its greatest merit will always be that which is left 
when we have subtracted all catalognable qualities ; the essence of what 
makes it imperishable, is one that you cannot name. Why has the world 
listened to the story of the Trojan war for three thousand years? Why 
is a Venus by Titian, a Madonna by Raphael, different to all other 
Venuses and Madonnas? Why, but because in Homer or Titian or 
Raphael or Michelangelo, or any other of the great artists of the world, 
the spirit penetrated and suffused the form ; that in one shape or another 
their works appeal to our whole nature, that their elements are at the 
same time physical, intellectual, and spiritual. 

If we grant then, that it was owing to its power of given adequate 
representation to the whole nature of man, that Art became the exponent 
of his emotions, we may well be asked, Why it was that only in harmo- 
nies of colour and sound would this whole nature be shown? Why is it 
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that language cannot give the same degree of meaning? To this I can 
only suggest a possible answer. For our definite thoughts and emotions 
we can find words which shall paint them with far greater clearness than 
Art can ever do; the emotion of poets, for instance, can be analysed and 
detailed in prose to a far greater extent than would be possible in either 
a picture or a poem, though in the latter we might give an instance of 
the passion that should light up our prose analysis with a fuller meaning. 
But when the spiritual element has to be grasped in words, we find our- 
selves comparatively powerless ; an instrument is not subtle enough for 
the tune we wish to play upon it, words are too hard, cold, and definite 
to express the feeling we would put into them. Here it is that Art steps 
in to our rescue, talking to us, as it were, in two languages at once, sup- 
plementing the deficiencies of language by the harmonies of colour and 
line. The subject and its correct drawing may well be compared to 
language expressing the emotion and the thought; the combinations of 
line and colour, by which the artist expresses his idea, stand in the rela- 
tion of the spiritual element to the rest of the picture. And as it is true 
that the vital power of any scene or beauty is one which we alone cannot 
put into words, so the vital power of any work of great Art is that spiri- 
tual element which has unconsciously to itself breathed its influence over 
the master’s mind and his hands’ work. 

It is worth noting how this theory explains the cternal power of a 
great work of Art, for it is the spiritual element of man which remains 
the same through all changes of feeling or of thought. The pride of life, 
ardent patriotism, and heroic endurance, which formed the Greek ideal of 
manhood, has little in common with the doubts, difficulties, and discoveries 
of our century, and were the vital power in their art dependent upon these 
qualities it would long since have ceased to interest us. But the spiritual 
element which elevated men and women into ideals of beauty is with us 
still, though with changing circumstance it has changed its aim. Where 
do you think the divinity of those old statues came from? Did it arise 
from the big muscles and smooth skins of the models who sat for them 1 
No, the divinity was then, as it is or should be now, in the artist’s mind, 
in the meaning which he saw through his spiritual insight. People talk 
vaguely about the spirit of beauty in these Greek statues, but the same 
loveliness (though not the same amount of technical perfection) is to be 
found in all great works of Art as in these, and it arises from the painter 
or the sculptor having expressed in the work not only his sensuous and in- 
tellectual, but, chief of all, his spiritual insight. Says George Eliot, “A 
woman’s arm touched the soul of a great sculptor two thousand years ago, 
so that he wrought an image of it for the Parthenon that moves us still, 
as it clasps lovingly the time-worn marble of a headless trunk.” What 
is it that, moves us still? the beauty of the marble curves alone? Surely 
not, for if so our admiration must be of the same kind, though infinitely 
inferior to that we bestow upon the ordinary every-day reality. Or is it 
the fineness of the execution, its perfection of delicacy and strength ? 
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None of these would move us to aught but critical admiration, cold as it 
is clear. No, the essential loveliness is that which has passed into the 
marble from the soul of the sculptor, it is his feeling which we are 
brought into contact with, his love which moves our own. This is why 
all schools of painting have inevitably ended in lowering the standard of 
work, for after all a school is nothing but the attempt to produce works 
like those of a given master. And as the vital principle of that master’s 
conception lay in a quality inimitable by his pupils, the attempt is a 
similar one to that of making a living body from the accurate imitation of 
a wax figure. The first condition of an artist being this finer sight, which 
reveals to him depths of thought and emotion, which are hidden from 
his brethren, how can he communicate this insight to his pupils, and how 
without it can they even comprehend the meaning of his work? The 
one indispensable thing for Art, as for thought, is to give it plenty of 
freedom, and fresh air; it must “ pipe, but as the linnets sing,” if it is to 
pipe at all; you cannot make it like the 


Trained boudoir bullfinch 
That pipeth the semblance of a tune and mechanically draweth- up water. 


When Tintoretto puts upon his studio wall “ the design of Michel- 
angelo and the colour of Titian,” he is not only making a foolish boast, 
but one which it is impossible he should fulfil. Nor should we have 
been anything but losers if he could have fulfilled it. Angelo and 
Titian combined could not have given us anything but a half-hearted 
copy of each ; far better, in every way, is Tintoretto’s own work, per- 
fectly individual and original. I do not mean by this that artists do not 
gain immensely from the work of their elders, but that they never gain 
by trying to subdue their own work into what they admire. No doubt 
that the admiration for Titian’s colour and Michelangelo's design had 
the most marked effect upon Tintoretto in raising his ambition; and, by 
placing before him a standard of almost unparalleled grandeur, he 
ultimately reached a perfection which he could otherwise have hardly 
dreamt of. 

Let’me beg my reader’s patience for a few moments while I shortly 
recapitulate the theory above expressed. I claim for Art that by it alone 
can the whole of man’s nature be expressed ; and that in all great works 
of Art the three elements of the intellectual, the emotional, and the 
spiritual, are to be found. 

I maintain further that the vital quality in all fine Art is the pre- 
sence of this spiritual element, this deeper insight which endows with 
new meaning whatever it touches. And regarding this element as the 
highest in man’s nature, I consider that to be the highest Art in which 
the proportion of the spiritual insight to the intellectual meaning and 
the sensuous perception is the greatest. 

There is an especial danger of seeming to write obscurely upon this 
subject, as the quality of which I am speaking is one that defies strict 
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analysis ; but I hope that my meaning in the above sentences will be 
plain to those of my readers who wish to understand it; and for the 
rest, they are welcome to find it as obscure as may suit their purpose. 

It may be thought by some that the above definition of Art-value 
has a tendency to deprive Art of its primary quality of beauty ; such, 
however, is not the case. To those who have studied either the beauty 
of nature or man with any attention, the truth that beauty cannot be 
found merely in outside colour, or any wholly sensuous perfection of 
line, becomes clearly manifest. Take the most perfect photograph of 
Nature that any great photographer (say Mr. Vernoa Heath or Mr. Frith) 
can produce for you, and I defy you to feel the same pleasure in it as 
you would from a very imperfect pencil sketch of the same scene. Why 
is it that the defective gives more pleasure than the perfect !—why does 
the “ apparatus that cannot lie” move us less than the work produced 
by a very fallible instrument? Simply because behind the first there is 
nothing but an arrangement of lenses ; and behind the second there is a 
human being whose spirit, unconsciously to himself, passes into the 
work. To the man, the man appeals. Could we get an apparatus that 
was esthetic enough to look at photographs, it would doubtless recognise 
and enjoy the work of a brother-machine. 

The highest beauty is fraught with spiritual meaning, and is indeed 
impossible without it; and one of the points on which I wish to insist 
most is, that all the higher qualities of pictorial beauty cannot be had 
without this finer insight and deeper feeling. 

Will any one imagine that this theory commits them to a didactic art, 
a sort of “ Miss Edgeworth painting” and sculpture? Such would be the 
very reverse of my meaning. No man can order himself to feel such 
and such things. No one can penetrate behind the veil in order to support 
anything, no matter how righteous; or impose any truth, no matter how 
edifying. 

Nor does this theory of the worth of Art tend to narrow its range or 
confine it in any way to subjects of lofty thought or ideal beauty. It is 
in trivial events, scenes, and passions, as well as in those of greater im- 
portance, that genius may find occasion for its work. Read what'George 
Eliot says upon an analogous point in the Ifill on the Floss :— 

The pride and obstinacy of millers and other insignificant people, whom you pass 
unnoticingly on the road every day, have their tragedy too; but it is of that unwept, 
hidden sort, that goes from generation to generation, and leaves no record—such 
tragedy. perhaps, as lies in the conflict of young souls, hungry for joy, under a lot 
made suddenly hard for them, under the dreariness of a home where the morning 
brings no promise with it, and where the unexpectant discontent of worn and dis- 
appointed parents weighs on the children like a damp thick air, in which all the 
functions of life are depressed; in such tragedy as lies in the slow or sudden death 
that follows on a bruised passion, though it may be a death that finds only a parish 
funeral. 

No function of Art seems to me to be nobler than the one which is 
suggested in the above lines. To penetrate the mask of commonplace 
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circumstance and familiar indifference that spreads between the rich and 
the poor; to show them governed by the same passions, subject to the 
same needs, and crushed by the same sorrows, as their more fortunate 
brethren ; to find in the death of a vagrant as great an element of pathos 
as in that of a Cesar; in a word, to show that the same heart beats 
beneath frieze, fustian, and broadcloth coats—this, at any rate, is a legiti- 
mate sphere for Art, and one in which its very highest qualities may 
find fitting exercise. 

Let us see the bearing of this theory upon what is commonly called 
Academic Art, that is, on a species of Art which exacts from its disciples 
that they should be governed by certain laws of composition, chiaroscuro, 
and even subject and manner of drawing, such as have been evolved 
from the traditions or examples of the old Italian Masters. 

Academic Art may be briefly defined as the endeavour to paint 
actions in a way which could never have taken place, with the idea of 
thereby creating a pleasing effect upon the eye of the beholder. The 
creed of those who adhere to this school is this: A picture is not to be 
judged by any other rules than those of pictures, that is to say, you 
must not blame a picture for being unnatural, or uninteresting, or 
meaningless, or even absurd, or all or any of these ; but you must simply 
notice whether the effect produced by the lines upon the eye is a pleasing 
one, whether the figures are arranged in obedience to the laws of compo- 
sition, whether the light and shade are evenly distributed and skilfully 
opposed, whether the figures have dignity of gesture and form, and so on. 
Plainly stated, this sounds as if it were a burlesque, but it is strictly and 
literally the creed of Academists, though they would probably hesitate 
to write it as clearly as I have done. 

If this be the end and aim of Art, I confess myself a “ Philistine” at 
once; better never have another picture in the world, and then go on 
adding absurdity to absurdity and thinking it to be Art. How long will 
it be, I wonder, ere all the dreary formulas of the schools cease to be 
heard among us; when a picture will be judged, not by its accordance 
with empirical rules, but in accordance with established truth; when 
our students are taught to put thought as well as drawing, feeling as 
well as colour, into their work ? 

Fortunately, however, Academic Art is dying in England, dying 
slowly of inanition. Though it is still taught, it is but little practised 
—the people have practically declared that they will have none of it. It 
is more important to say a few words of the place which the realistic 
Art of the present day should hold according to this theory, In so far 
as it finds its subjects in the realism of passing events, fashions, and 
amusements, it may claim the merit of showing future generations one 
phase of our social life, but can hardly be considered seriously from any 
esthetic point of view. So far from possessing the elements which are 
essential, it possesses scarcely more than one, for it can hardly be called 
intellectual, and certainly not spiritual. It is chiefly the exponent of 
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low forms of sensuous emotion—low forms, because the details of dress, 
furniture, and ornament must be considered comparatively inferior ways 
of raising in us the emotion of pleasure or interest. When, however, 
this realism, as is most frequently the case, is connected with some 
subject of emotional interest, as, for instance, when a young painter in 
the Academy of this year painted the interior of a modern church, giving 
every detail and pew, candlesticks, pavement, &c., with scrupulous 
fidelity, and in addition depicted a young bride coming down the aisle, 
leaning upon the arm of an elderly husband, while her young lover 
watched her with reproachful eyes from a side pew,—here we had both 
the intellectual and the emotional elements in the little story clearly 
and forcibly expressed : the realism of the accessories, vulgar as were the 
details of new pew, aisle, and bridal dresses, was heightened in its value 
by the skill with which the artist had conveyed the sentiment, though 
it was but the sentiment of a hackneyed subject. The great defect in 
the picture (if the artist will pardon us for noticing it) was that he had 
not been possessed with his subject and its inner meaning so much 
as with the effective details by which he might surround it; he did 
not remember or understand that the emotions of reproaeh, sorrow, 
and love would be only vulgarised by insisting upon details of furni- 
ture and dress. He had inverted the relative proportions, and thrown 
in a hint of emotion to increase the interest of his minute painting, 
instead of bringing his minute painting to the enforcement of his 
meaning. 

. I dwell upon this point rather as it indicates one of the besetting 
fallacies of the English school at this moment, and curiously enough it 
springs from the practice of two thoroughly different schools of Art. The 
style of painting which has been made popular during the last five-and- 
twenty years by several of our elder Academicians and their followers, 
and which finds its highest possible exponent in the works of the French 
painter Meissonier, whatever merits it may possess in other respects, 
has had for its chief aim the realistic rendering of costume and inanimate 
accessories of all kinds. The actors in the pictorial scenes by painters of 
this school, which have hung, and do hang, year by year, on the walls of 
our Academy, have no life, no individuality apart from the clothes in 
which they were dressed, nor has there been in the majority of their 
works any sign that the painter aimed at aught beyond a careful and 
pictorial transcription of certain outward facts. This represents one of 
the lowest of our schools of realism, and it must be noticed that it con- 
sists of a very low form of Art—that, properly speaking, it is not Art at 
all, and has hardly a claim to be considered in a different light to the 
picture which the fashionable upholsterer paints for us on the front of a 
coalscuttle. The second school of realists in England have sprung from 
what is generally known as the pre-Raphaelite movement—a movement 
which had for its motive power the revolt against the traditions of 
historical composition and “the grand style,” which a few clever and 
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earnest students perceived led to nothing except half-hearted reproduc- 
tions of the work of former times. It must suffice here to say that these 
painters took as their watchword “ Reality,” and that they agreed to 
paint their figures and scenes as they saw them, and their subjects as 
they might have actually taken place. After much ridicule and many 
struggles, they became a real influence in the world of Art, and from 
them has sprung a school of natural realists, who apply (chiefly to land- 
scape painting) their precepts of literal truth. The great difference be- 
tween the art produced by this school, and by that which we have above 
spoken of, is that the pre-Raphaelite realists are copying something which 
is so essentially beautiful that their work has always great traces of that 
beauty, besides which the earnestness of the endeavour to be true to the 
great facts of Nature has a wholly different and far more ennobling effect 
upon the spirit of their painting than their endeavour to be true to the 
intricacies of a ruff or the legs of a Chippendale table. Feeling the 
greatest possible sympathy with the pre-Raphaelite form of landscape 
painting, Iam yet bound to point out that in my opinion it errs and 
fails in exactly the way in which, according to the theory of Art above 
given, it might be expected to fail. It is possible to serve, even though 
one’s master is truth; we may be under bondage to strict accuracy and 
miss truths of finer meaning. The great drawback to pre-Raphaelite 
landscape is that it commonly substitutes small patches of beauty for the 
grandeur of nature as a whole. The temptation to do so is almost 
irresistible, nay, the very excellences of the school tend this way, for 
the perfect fidelity to the detail of Nature both in colour and form is 
almost certain to entail a preference for those portions of true beauty 
which can be adequately rendered. 

Again, any one who will goand look at the large landscape by Rubens 
in the National Gallery, or the ‘‘ Crossing the Brook,” by Turner, or even 
the “ Mousehold Heath,” by old Chrome, and then compare either with the 
small picture of Jerusalem and the Valley of Jehoshaphat, which hangs in 
the first room of the same exhibition, will, I think, agree with me when 
I say that the latter,* with all its minute beauty, lacks the grandeur and 
open-air feeling of the former works. I conceive this comparative petti- 
ness to be due to the fact that this school work has been produced under 
the false impression that truth of detail, if carried far enough, will give 
all the beauty of Nature, that in fact the parts, if carefully collected and 
arranged, will make the whole. It is logically true, but wsthetically false. 
The one essential of a work of Art being the spiritual element that we 
have endeavoured to describe, any practice which tends to put before it 
the details by which it has to be shown, makes an exactly similar error 
to that of a teacher, who, wishing to make his pupil understand a verse 
of Shelley, should cause him to parse every word, and forbid him to read 





* It is a very fine example of its class, by Mr. Seddon, who was one of the original 
sympathisers with the pre-Raphaelites, and who lived for several years at J erusalem, 
with Mr, Holman Hunt, while painting the above-mentioned picture, 
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it asa whole. It is true that the highest possible landscape art can only 
be reached by the perfect understanding of detail, but that understand- 
ing must never be put forward as the chief value and aim of the work. 
That Nature is wonderfully beautiful in herself no one will deny, but the 
beauty of Nature in a work of Art is not that cold loveliness which a 
camera or lens (even if it centred in colour as well as grace) can produce 
for us, but in its relation to the spirit of man, to his hopes, passions, and 
sorrows ; and no painting of landscape has power to move us which omits 
from its record the human element. 

As an instance of true modern Art in landscape painting may be 
adduced the work of Mr. Albert Goodwin, one of our most original, and, 
I fear must be added, one of our least generally appreciated painters. 
The two little pictures of his in this year’s Academy, illustrating the 
Voyages of Sindbad the Sailor, were, in their small way, perfect examples 
of fine imaginative Art. Truth of nature in the rendering of atmospheric 
effect and delicate veracity of detail were to be found in them, as also 
was beauty of form and colour. And there was besides these, suffusing 
the whole picture, that amount of creative imagination, of penetration 
into the very essence of the subject, that I have dwelt upon as the vital 
quality of Art, and which we find in its greatest height in the landscape 
work of Turner. 

Let us just note how this theory bears upon the spuriously classical 
works which are produced by some of our most celebrated Academicians. 
The attempt is, by copying the Greek style of subject and treating it as 
far as possible in the Greek manner, to produce a work of equal or 
similar beauty ; but does anybody think that the way in which the Greek 
felt and thought can have much kinship with the feeling of the nineteenth 
century? And if it has not, is not the attempt of our artists vain to 
embody a religion in which they do not believe, and which, not 
believing, they cannot reproduce? In so far as the love of beauty is 
common to them and us, we may produce works of similar spirit—wit- 
ness, for instance, those of Mr. Albert Moore—but directly we attempt 
to embody the conceptions of their poets, or scenes in which the national 
characteristics of the race should appear, we must certainly fail. We 
shall either paint without feeling at all, and so produce a classical out- 
side without meaning or life; or we shall put into the picture our nine- 
teenth-century ideas, hopes, doubts, and difficulties, and so compose a 
monstrous anachronism. Exactly similar obstacles stand in the way of 
those who (for instance, like Mr. Poynter) endeavour to rival Michel- 
angelo, or any other favourite Italian master, in his own style. The 
underlying beauty in Angelo’s work is not his mastery of anatomy, or 
his grand disposition of the human body in his compositions, or the 
sublimity of his conception, though all these are great merits ; it is that 
which, working upon his knowledge, gave life and beauty to these, and 
from which his merits cannot be dissevered and coldly copied. Im- 
mensely useful, of course, as a shining light of what has been achieved, 
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these giants of Greece and Italy are pernicious in the highest degree 
directly they are made models for slavish imitation. Every man who 
has the power of being an artist at all has in him something which 
(throughout this paper) I have called spiritual insight, and this he can no 
more impart to or take from another artist, no matter how great, than he 
can check the sea or the wind. It is necessary to insist upon this point, 
as hundreds of Art-students are yearly ruined by being urged by their 
instructors to paint in certain ways, in imitation of certain men, and so 
gradually come to think that if their work is to be right it must be right 
in one given way. 

In conclusion, how does this theory consist with the two great 
opinions held upon Art by the majority of the inartistic, which may 
be briefly described as, first, the theory of its triviality; second, the 
theory of its immorality ? 

With regard to the first, it shows that by Art alone can the whole 
nature of man find complete expression : that it is only in the methods of 
Art that he can, at the same time, gratify his perceptions of sense and 
give free play to the thoughts of his intellect and the emotions of his 
spirit. It extends the range of Art to every fact of nature and life in 
which the whole man can feel an interest; it removes from Art all the 
accidents of fashion, and. mere pettinesses of colour and detail, which 
are incapable of moving our hearts or elevating our minds; it makes 
the greatest artist him who, possessing not only high thoughts and great 
aspirations, but also all sensuous perceptions of beauty, embodies these 
in his work, and who tells us that in this sense, or in this action, we 
may find such music as there is in immortal souls— 

Though while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

And last, of its significances: it shows that Art may hint to us of a 
meaning we cannot fathom—of a world we cannot see, and keep alive 
in hearts perhaps that have no other faith, a whisper of the far-off 
Heaven, in which they once believed, and for which they still hope. 

It is unnecessary that I should defend Art from the charges of its 
immorality. I must have expressed myself obscurely indeed, if my 
readers do not perceive how wholly inconsistent is the theory which I 
have endeavoured to suggest, with the purely sensuous interpretation of 
Art too common (as I said in the beginning of this paper) with a certain 
set of fashionable estheticians. Art, for Art’s sake, is their motive, 
than which nothing seems to me more noxious, or more untrue. Art, 
for man’s sake, is the true and only reading: if Art cannot be defended 
from that point of view, it cannot be defended from any; and it is 
because I believe so sincerely that it is one of the greatest influences in 
the world for good, that I have given my best endeavours for some years 
to making a true conception of its power manifest, and attacking those 
sham forms of Art-culture, Art-practico, and Art-criticism which are 
prevalent just now. 
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There are those, I know it well, who deny to Art any such place in 
the social scheme, as I here claim for it ; who maintain that it can only 
be regarded as a toy, one of those which we do not throw aside with 
childish years, but which nevertheless is scarcely more useful to us than 
the coloured balls and untearable picture-books of our infancy. Unfor- 
tunately this opinion seems to gather weight from the want of principles 
and careless indifference of many of our artists. How can we expect the 
people to believe in the virtue of a priesthood who no longer feel assured 
of the worth of their vocation, and who practise their rites more in 
accordance with the voice of popular opinion than in deference to the 
instruction from within the shrine? There is a proneness to substitute 
mere labour and accuracy of drawing and colour in a picture for the 
more subtle influences of feeling, imagination, and meaning that goes far 
to render the English artist the dull fellow he appears to be, on a 
general survey of his works. This‘ notion that you can produce Art as 
you can produce chairs and tables, without sympathy, insight, or aught 
but mere mechanical dexterity, is at the root of a large portion of the 
bad artistic works of the present time; and another side of it is that 
which Mr. Ruskin has attacked so thoroughly and successfully in his 
works, namely, that the merit of a work of Art is a mere matter of indi- 
vidual opinion, and not an ascertainable fact. This last fallacy is the 
frequent refuge of those who, having given no study to the subject, wish 
to place themselves upon an equality of eritical judgment, and to find an 
excuse for their crude opinions. ‘“ We like it,” they say of some bad 
picture, “and you do not, and there is an end of the matter, since it is only 
a matter of taste !” 

There will always be, no doubt, two parties amongst those who wor- 
ship the Beautiful: the one those to whom sensuous beauty is the only 
conceivable one ; the other, those who do not greatly care for sensuous 
perfection, unless there can be traced in it some elements of spiritual 
life. What I have tried to show in this way is, that the last and not 
the first school of artists have the right on their side ; that the influence 
over the heart of man which Art has always exercised, and will always 
exercise, does not lie alone in the fact of the soft pleasure it gives to the 
sensuous portion of our natures, but in the appeal it makes to our whole 
being, physical, mental, and spiritual. And that its rank is determined, 
as is that of man himself, by the extent to which it can subdue its lower 
elements in the service of its highest qualities. This is the Apologia of 
Art, that, besides casting a glory of its own over the commonplace, and 
discovering for us new beauties in our every-day lives and scenes, it also 
accompanies and helps us, in the moments when our nature is raised 
into fullest being, and interprets for us thoughts, feelings, and aspirations 
for which we have not even a name. 

H. Q. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THERE is a house in Dinglefield, standing withdrawn ina mass of shrub- 
bery, and overshadowed by some fine trees, which has been called by the 
name of Brothers-and-Sisters for a longer time than any one in the vil- 
lage can recollect. It presents to the outside world who peep at it over 
the palings, between the openings which have been carefully cut to afford 
to its inmates pleasant glimpses of the lower part of the Green, on which 
the cricket-matches are played, the aspect of a somewhat low white 
house, with no apparent entrance, and a great number of chimneys of 
different heights, chimneys which I suppose suggested to some wag the 
unequal stature of a family of children, and thus procured the house its 
popular name. In the map of the estate on which Dinglefield stands 
it is called Bonport House, and this is how the General’s letters, I need 
not say, are addressed. But yet the common name sticks, all the more 
because of the character of the family who now inhabit that hospitable 
place. It is literally a house of brothers and sisters, General Stamford, 
the head of the family, is a hale and ruddy old warrior of sixty, whohas 
seen a great deal of service, and who has been knocked about, battered, 
and beaten from the age of sixteen until now: sent to every unfavour- 
able place where a soldier without money or influence has to go, and 
engaged in every fierce little war in which it has been the pleasure of 
England to indulge without any consideration for the feelings of her 
fighting men. He has been at Bermuda; he has been on the Gold 
Coast ; he has braved all the fevers and fought all the savages within our 
ken; and outliving all this, has settled down with his sisters and brother 
in our village, one of the most peaceable yet the most active of men. It 
is for this last reason that General George (as we have all got to call him, 
partly because there are other generals about, and to say General Stam- 
ford every time you mention a man ina neighbourhood like ours is 
fatiguing, and partly for kindness) has so many things on his hands. He 
is onc of the directors of our railway ; he is on several boards in town, 
where he goes almost every day punctual as clockwork, brushed to per- 
fection, and driven to the station by Miss Stamford in the pony-carriage, 
which always takes him there, and always meets him when he comes 
back. Miss Stamford is the eldest sister of all. She is very like her 
brother, and there never was such a tender brotherly-sisterly union as 
between these two old people.. They have known each other so long, 
longer tnan any husband and wife. They have the recollections of the 
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nursery quite fresh in their minds, as if it were yesterday—when it 
was always Ursula who found George’s books for him, and gave him 
good advice, and most of her pocket-money, and looked after his linen 
when he was at home, and his pets when he went away. Miss Stam- 
ford knowsall the occurrences of her brother’s chequered life better than 
he does himself, and recollects everything, and knows all his friends, 
even if she never saw them, and can recall to him the exact relationship 
between the young man who comes to him with an introduction, and old 
Burton who was killed by his side among the Maoris ; or Percival who 
died of the yellow fever at Barbadoes. She is his remembrancer, his 
counsellor, half his heart, and a good part of his mind; and, indeed, 
there is nobody among us who ever thinks of the one without thinking of 
the other. What she was doing with herself all those years when George 
was fighting on the outskirts of civilisation, or sweltering in the tropics, 
none of us know, but some of us wonder now and then. Did nothing 
ever happen to Miss Stamford on her own account? has all her life been 
only a reflection of her brother’s? But this is what nobody can tell. 

The next member of the family in due succession is Mrs. St. Clair, 
who is the second sister, and who has been so long a widow that she has 
forgotten that this is not the normal condition of women. I don’t 
think, for my part, that she remembers much about her husband, though 
he did exist, I have every reason to believe. Her married life was a 
little episode, but the family is all her idea of ordinary existence. That 
little sip of matrimony, however, has made her different from the rest. 
I cannot quite tell how. Thereis a tone that is more mellow; she is a 
little more—stout, if I may use such a word: her outlines are a little 
fuller, both of mind and body. Miss Stamford takes care of the house 
and the General, but Mrs. St. Clair takes care of the parish. She is 
the Rector’s lay curate, and a most efficient one. It is she who watches 
over, not only the poor, but the district visitors, and even the curates, 
whose juvenile importance she makes very light of, keeping down all 
rampant sacerdotalism. When a young man comes into a parish full of 
very fine ideas of priestly state and dignity, and fortified besides by all 
the talk in the newspapers about adoring ladies and worked slippers, it is 
hard for him to find himself confronted by a lively middle-aged woman 
who has no particular respect for him, and knows all his kind, and all 
their little ways. Mrs. St. Clair was of the greatest use to us all in this 
particular. She kept us from innovations. Our excellent Rector has 
not a very strong will, and how far he might have been induced to go 
in respect to vestments, or candles, or even Gregorians, it would be 
hard to say, but for Mrs. St. Clair, who kept the young men down. 
Everybody who has ever been at Dinglefield has met her about the 
roads, with her grey hair neatly braided, and her soft brown eyes smiling, 
yet seeing everything, and a basket in her hand. She always had the 
basket ; and the basket, if it had been examined, would have been found 
always to contain something which was to do somebody good. 
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Miss Sophy, the third sister, was much younger than the others, and 
she was one of those who are always young. Nothing had changed 
much with her since she was eighteen. She lived quite the same sort of 
life as she had done then, and wore the same kind of dresses ; and felt, I 
believe, very much the same. Life had never progressed into a second 
chapter with her, and she felt no need of a second chapter. She did 
little commissions for everybody, and carried little messages, and played 
croquet, and went out to tea, and performed her little pieces on the piano 
with undiminished and undiminishing satisfaction. She wasas kind, as 
sweet, and as innocent as any girl need be; and, in short, she was a 
girl—but of forty-five. The reader may think this is a sneer; but no- 
body ever thought of sneering at Miss Sophy ; that malign amusement 
found no encouragement in her simplicity. You smiled at her, perhaps, 
then blushed for yourself, abashed at your own heartlessness in finding 
anything absurd in a creature so guileless and true. She had no particular 
réle of her own in the family, except to be kind to everybody, and to do 
what everybody wished, as far as a merely mortal sister could. If there 
was one thing that she thought especially her duty and privilege, it was 
to look after the faith and morals of the other brother, who occasionally 
formed part of the household. He was a barrister, an old bachelor like 
the rest, who had chambers in town and came when he pleased to 
Brothers-and-Sisters. He spent the Sundays there, and Miss Sophy 
took him to church. She would have made him say the Collect if she 
could; and, indeed, always questioned him about his opinions, and 
argued with him on the Sunday afternoons upon the points on which he 
was astray. And when I add that Mr. Charles was a clever lawyer and 
a man of the world, and astray upon a great many points, it will be seen 
that Sophy had her hands full. She argued herself into palpitations and 
headaches, but I fear her arguments were less potent than her intention. 
This energetic effort to keep Charles right in theology was, so far as any 
one knew, the only duty exclusively hers. 

These delightful people were only a small part of the family to 
which they belonged. Behind them was a bodyguard of married 
brothers and sisters, a sort of milky way of family plenitude, from 
which arose an army of nephews and nieces who were always looming 
about, sure to come down upon us in force when anything was going on. 
There were always men-to be had for a dance, and actors for theatricals 
on application to the Stamfords. “Tell me how many you want, and 
give me two or three days’ notice,” Mrs. St. Clair would say, and then 
Sophy would write the letters, and after a while the air of Dinglefield 
would be thick with nephews. There was room for an untold number 
of them in the old, many-chimnied house. When it was the time for 
garden parties, or when there was a bazaar for some charity, it was the 
turn of the nieces, who came like the swallows, with a skimming of 
Wings, and a chirping and chattering of pleasant voices. It was asto- 
nishing how soon we got to know them all, discriminating Sophy Hun- 
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phreys from Sophy Thistlethwaite, and both from Sophy Stamford num- 
ber one, called Soff, or Henry’s Sophy, to distinguish her from Sophy 
Stamford number two, who was called Fia, or William’s Sophy. Sophy 
was the pet name of the race; the mother’s name from whom they all 
sprang. 

And it would be difficult to give any stranger an idea of the addition 
they were to our limited society at Dinglefield. Go when you would the 
genial house was always open, 2 pleasant party always to be found on the 
lawn in summer, by the drawing-room fire in winter. They had their 
anxieties and sorrows like other people, no doubt; but not so many as 
other people, for the time was over for personal pangs and trouble; and 
when one nephew out of twenty goes a little wrong, or one niece (also 
out of twenty) makes a bad marriage, the pang is not so keen or so 
lasting as when it is a son or a daughter who has broken down. And 
this was the worst that could now befall the house. It was a house made 
for the comfort and succour of every aching heart or troubled mind within 
its range. There was nothing they would not do for their neighbours and 
friends ; how much more for their relations. General George lent his kindly 
ear, a little, just a little, hard of hearing (but no, not hard of anything, 
the word is unworthy to be used in his connection), to every request. He 
would do his best to place your son, or invest your money ; or order 
early salmon or turbot for you when you were going to have a dinner- 
party, I should not have liked to ask Mr. Charles Stamford to order 
my fish, but I have no doubt he too would have done it, had he been 
asked ; and as for the sisters, they would, as the poor people said, put 
their hand to anything. 

One day Sophy came into my cottage with an air of some excitement 
to tell me that George had sent a telegram, and was bringing down a 
large party of his fellow-directors to dinner. ‘“ Will you come, dear 
Mrs. Musgrave? Fancy! how shall we ever entertain these twelve 
business gentlemen?” said Sophy, in a flutter. “If only some of the 
gizls had been here. Not that the girls would have cared for these old 
creatures. But the worst is that Ursula herself is away. She went 
up to town this morning to see her great friend, Mrs. Biddulph. And 
though she will be back for dinner, all the responsibility will be upon 
Frances and me. I must run away now this moment to James the 
gardener, to see how many strawberries hecan give us. Don’t you think 
it was tiresome of George to bring down so many upon us without 
warning? It is just like him-—no, he is not tiresome—never! he is a 
darling! But sometimes he does a tiresome thing.” 

And Sophy tripped away, light-footed, light-hearted, with no greater 
thought than the strawberries. She was still as slim as a girl, and there 
was about her all the eagerness and breathless mixture of fright and plea- 
sure which are natural at eighteen. She was eighteen,spiritually speak- 
ing. I watched her tripping along in her light summer dress, and 
smiled ; I could not help it. I saw her again three times that day, and, 
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indeed, I saw Mrs. St. Clair too, who was equally full of business 
“ Twelve men!” Mrs. St. Clair cried. “Is it not a nuisance? I can’t 
think how George could do it. They have a nice bit of villany in 
hand ; they are going to cut up all our pretty view, and take away the 
poor people’s gardens ; and then they expect us to give them dinner !” 

“ Did Sophy get the strawberries?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; more than they deserve. But you are coming, and you 
shall see.” She went on, waving her hand, too busy to talk. A dinner 
of twelve gentlemen when you have made no arrangements, and pro- 
vided nothing but what was needed for the family, is a serious matter 
in a country place, especially when the real housekeeper is out of the 
way. 


CHAPTER II. 


Aut this time Miss Stamford knew nothing of what was going on. She 
had gone up to town early in the morning, and she had spent the day 
with her friend, who was ailing; and in the afternoon she had missed 
the usual dinner train by which General George always travelled, 
coming by the next one, which was about half an hour later. She came 
down in the same carriage with a gentleman who, she afterwards 
admitted, attracted her attention at once. He was a tall man—well, not 
young certainly—oldish, elderly, “about the same age as other people ”— 
with a long face, like Don Quixote. She remarked him; and he 
remarked her apparently, showing her several little politenesses : open- 
ing and shutting the window, &c. He was very like Don Quixote. 
This was the chief remark Miss Stamford made. 

She was a little late for dinner, having been taken entirely by sur- 
prise by the great preparations she found on her return. She had left 
everything in the ordinary quiet, no company expected, and had ordered 
the usual dinner for the family before she went away; and the sight of 
Williams the greengrocer, and Jones the verger, both in grand official 
costume, on duty in her own hall when she got back, astonished her. - 

“Company, ma’am, as the General has brought home from town, 
unexpected,” Williams said, as he opened the door. Their own homely 
butler, Simms, had been promoted to the rank of major-domo for the 
moment, and was a very great personage with two men under him. 
Miss Stamford changed her dress as quickly as possible, but dinner had 
begun before she got downstairs. Mrs. St. Clair had taken the head 
of the table, and Ursula slid quietly into the vacant place which had 
been left for her. She nodded to me across the table as she sat down. 
She had not even put on her best cap, and her gown was anything 
but new. And it did not seem to me that Ursula Stamford was by 
any means looking her best. She was a little prim in appearance, 
though so liberal and generous in heart ; and she looked sixty, while to 
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my knowledge she was only fifty-seven. You will say that was not a 
difference which mattered much; but I assure you we think a great 
deal of a year or two up here among the snows of life. She sat down so 
quietly that the gentleman on one side did not at first notice that the 
place was taken by his side, and she occupied herself with the other 
whom she happened to know. There was a great deal of talk going on 
at the table. Mrs. St. Clair had picked up a few ladies in haste to make 
the balance a little more even. Mrs. Stokes had sent Lucy, who was 
going to be married, and Miss Woodroof had come from the Rectory, and 
Mrs. Sommerville, the young widow who was living with her brother, 
the curate. There were seven of us altogether to thirteen gentlemen, for 
by way of making the table a little more crowded Charles Stamford had 
thought proper to come, though it was not his day. And we all talked 
as if our lives were at stake. The younger ones were much amused to be 
on duty thus, to be called upon to take care of the old gentlemen, and the 
rest of us understood the obligation we were under to talk, and worked 
resolutely at the conversation. For my part, I did very well, I had 
quite a pleasant neighbour ; and, indeed, I have found that a great many 
of the City gentlemen are very pleasant to talk to. He told me all 
about the new railway it was intended to make, and scarcely laughed at 
all when I declared myself an enemy to new railroads, in our neighbour- 
hood at least. 

“Why should you cut up our pleasant smiling county?” I said. 
“We have all the railways we want, and more. I do not say anything 
against what is necessary ; but why make gashes across the country 
when it is not wanted-——” 

“ Gashes—I don’t think they are gashes,” said my neighbour. 
“When I saw the white steam flying along the valley just now, I 
thought it very picturesque. I allow I do not like it too near; but 
Dinglefield is as safe as if it were in Paradise. No railway will. climb 
your peaceable heights. If there was question, however, of a railway 
into Paradise itself, there is the man who would do it,” he said, looking 
across the table. ‘I am a mere innocent myself. I do what other 
people tell me: but there is the dangerous man. I hope, for your sake, 
that he will give his word against this, for he would scale the moon if 
he thought it likely to answer . 

I peeped between the little thickets of flowers with which Sophy 
had covered the table, and looked at the man thus pointed out to me. 
He was sitting by Ursula Stamford, but he was not talking to her— 
she, as I have said, was occupied by her other neighbour at her right 
hand. He was an old man, not far from seventy, according to appear- 
ance, with snow white hair, but a beard still almost black, a combina- 
tion which is generally striking. His features were fine, his dark eyes 
deeply sunk under eyebrows still dark like his beard. There was a 
gentleman on the other side of him whom he did not seem to care to talk 
to, and he was sitting scarcely speaking, his face in repose. 
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* Do you mean that handsome old man?” I said. 

“Old,” said my companion, slightly startled ; he was about the same 
age himself if I had thought of it. “ Well, I suppose he is old,” he added, 
with a little laugh. “You should talk to him. I don’t know a more 
interesting man ; and, as I tell you, he is the man to whom, if there was 
a railway to be made to the moon, everybody would turn. If he took 
the Channel tunnel in hand he would carry it through.” 

“ But that must be impossible,” said I. “TI hate the crossing ; but 
I would not trust myself in a tunnel under the sea, not for But you 
are laughing—it is impossible i 

“ Impossible !—not in the very least—ask him. I think myself he’s 
too speculative. But there is one thing certain. If Oakley took it up, 
it would go through. He’d doit. He is a man who does not believe in 
difficulties. There might be a great catastrophe next day, but one way 
or other he’d drive it through.” 

I am a very quiet person myself, therefore it stands to reason that I 
should like a man who drives things through. Besides, he was a hand- 
some old man. I looked at him again bebind the flowers, while my 
companion went on talking, and I saw something which interested me. 
Miss Stamford came to a pause in her conversation with the man at her 
right hand, and she seized the opportunity to turn to the man on her 
left. At the first sound of her voice his abstract countenance lightened 
up. He turned hastily round with a look of recognition. How could 
he know Ursula Stamford, I said to myself? His face lighted up with 
a gleam of intelligence and pleasure, and something which, not knowing 
any other word, I can only call sweetness. He turned quite round to her, 
and began to talk with an interest and warmth which roused my imme- 
diate sympathy. I seemed to be looking on at an interesting scene in 
the theatre, seen from so great a distance that it was only the dumb-show 
which made it intelligible. And my neighbour carried on his discourse 
all the time. 

“He has sprung from nothing,” he said. “I don’t know if he ever 
had a father. He began in the humblest way. The first time I heard 
of him was about thirty years ago, when he was struggling into business. 
He was not what you would call a young man then. (You ladies are 
hard upon age—you don’t like it talked about yourselves, but you stamp 
us down as old men without a bit of fellow-feeling ”) 

Here I interrupted my instructor. “I thought it was a weakness of 
ours only to dislike to be called old. I thought men were superior to 
such a little vanity—as to so many others.” 

“ You are satirical now. You think weare not superior to any vanity, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if you were right. I was saying old Oakley was 
not a young man to start with. He was a sort of an engineer, self-taught, 
all self-taught, and he was trying to get into business as a contractor, 
Mrs. Musgrave,” said my companion solemnly, “ have you any idea what 
that man is worth now? I thought so, as you didn’t seem impressed. 
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He is worth more than a million, that is the fact—he is made of money ; 
losses don’t seem to touch him. I do not suppose,” my friend added, 
with awe in his voice, “ that he knows how much he has——” 

This information did not excite me as he expected, but I looked 
again between the geraniums at Mr. Oakley. I am afraid his handsome 
head interested me more than his fortune. “And there are so many 
people who have nothing at all!” I said; “ but to look at him he might 
be a philosopher without a penny.” 

“That is just like you ladies—you would think more of him if he 
were a philosopher without a penny. What an extraordinary mistake !” 
cried my companion, “as if money were not a power quite as interesting 
and a great deal more tangible than philosophy.” 

His countenance flushed and changed. He was an enthusiast for 
money. I have met many such among General George’s City friends: not 
in the sordid way we think of, but really as a great power. 

When Mrs. St. Clair gave the sign to go away, I was quite sorry to 
break off the conversation, which was so much more interesting than the 
ordinary kind of talk. It was a beautiful June evening, and, instead of 
going into the drawing-room, we all went out upon the lawn where Simms 
had laid down the great lionskin, of which they are all so proud, and some 
rugs which the General brought from India ; for it is unnecessary to say 
that we elder people were a little afraid of the dew on the grass. But 
nobody could have taken cold on such a night. The borders were all red 
and white with roses standing out against the deep-green of the shrub- 
beries behind, and the colours seemed to repeat themselves in the sky, 
which was all one flush of rose above the blue, deepening into crimson as 
it descended, and burning like fire between the trees on the horizon line. 
Dinglefield stands high, with the broad Thames valley lying at its feet, of 
which you could get glimpses through the cuttings on the western side, if 
your eyes were not dazzled with all that blaze of gold. Miss Stamford was 
tired with her day in town, and established herself at once in her favourite 
basket-chair on the lawn. She sat there tranquil and happy while the 
rest walked about; her presence, her smile, the rest that seemed to 
breathe about her, gave stability and meaning to the whole place. She 
was only an old maid according to the vulgar, but you could not look at 
her without feeling sure that where she was, there was a home. I don’t 
know that it had ever occurred to me to think so much about Ursula 
Stamford before. There was something in the air which affected me, 
though I did not know how. We could see the lighted windows of the 
dining-room, and hear the sound of the voices and laughter, though at a 
distance ; and we all laughed too in sympathy, though we did not know 
what the jokes were. It was very pleasant and friendly, and rather 
droll. None of us had any particular desire to be joined by the gentle- 
men. We had done our duty by them, talked our very best to them, 
and flattered ourselves that it had all gone off very well; but though we 
were glad they were enjoying themselves now that our part of the en- 
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tertainment was over, we were not very sorry to think that they must 
all go away shortly by the last train. And no heart among us, I am safe 
to say, beat one pulsation the quicker when they came out upon the 
lawn, some of them slightly flushed with the laughter and the good cheer, 
to take their coffee, and their leave. It had grown almost dark by that 
time, and the white waistcoats (for they were in their morning dress, 
and most of them wore white waistcoats) made a great show in the half 
light. The greater part of them thanked us all for the delightful 
evening, not being quite clear which were, and which were not, the ladies 
of the house, but determined to fulfil all the duties of politeness. We 
walked with them to the gate to see them go, and shook hands with 
them all, though we did not know their names. I recollect the whole 
scene as clearly as a picture, though I knew at the time no reason why I 
should remember it: the dining-room brightly lighted, the tab’e with all 
its fruit and flowers, and the vacant chairs pushed away, standing in all 
manner of ways: the drawing-room much more dim, just showing a 
glimmer of newly-lighted candles: the table on the lawn with Miss 
Stamford’s white cap and half visible figure close to it: and all the rest 
of us standing about telling each other how well it had gone off, and 
listening to the voices of the gentlemen getting fainter and fainter as they 
streamed off behind the shrubberies along the road to the station. If 
any one had told us what changes would come from that visit! But how 
could any one have guessed the changes that were to come ? 

It was not the next day, but the day after that I met General George 
in the afternoon coming from the station. It was at least two hours 
before his usual time, and he was walking. The sight of him gave me a 
little shock. Something, I thought, must have happened. I ran over in 
my mind, as one naturally does, as I went up to him, the things that 
were most possible. There were nephews scattered about over all the 
world. Could it be that there was bad news of George Thistle- 
thwaite in Ceylon, or Bertie Stamford at the Cape? or was it pleasanter 
intelligence from young Mrs. Thurston (née Ursula Humphreys) or Lucy 
Thistlethwaite, or one of the Lincolnshire girls? but that (I said to 
myself) would not be enough to bring the General home so much sooner 
than usual. When he came nearer, however, my mind became easier. 
He did not look unhappy, he looked puzzled, and now and then a gleam 
like laughter came over his face. When he saw me he came forward 
with an air of pleasure. 

“ You are the very person I wanted to see—if you will let me, I will 
walk home with you ; but let us go the back way,” said General George 
to my intense surprise, “ for I don’t want to see my sisters till I have 
taken your advice.” 

“ My advice! before you see your sisters—before you tell Ursula,’ 
I cried, and then the General laughed and frowned, and looked angry and 
amused all in one. “ That is just where my difficulty lies,” he said. A 
difficulty about Ursula! it took away my breath. 
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“ You will not believe it,” he said, “but it is quite true. Charles 
came to me this morning with the absurdest question. He came to ask 
me who it was that sat next Mr. Oakley at dinner at Bonport on Tuesday— 
eh ? what, did you notice anything?” he asked abruptly, for I had not 
been able to restrain a little exclamation. - I have never boasted of my 
penetration, but from that moment I seemed to know exactly what he 
was going to say. 

“T know who sat next Mr. Oakley at dinner,” I said. 

“ Ursula, wasn’t it? we laid our heads together, and from all we 
could make out. He went to Charles first to find out who it was, and 
Charles, of course, made up his mind that it must have been one of the 
young ladies that had made such an impression. He proposed Miss 
Woodroof and then the young widow—no, no. Oakley said it was not a 
young lady. It was a lady whose hair was turning grey, who wore a 
cap and used a double eye-glass. At last the conviction forced itself upon 
me. By Jove! it was Ursula—Ursula the man was thinking of! We 
both burst out laughing in his face But afterwards,” the General 
added gloomily with a flush of displeasure, “afterwards—I feel furious, 
Mrs. Musgrave, though I may not show it; and that is why I have come 
first to you.” 

“ What did he want?” I said, though I allow there was some hypo- 








crisy in my question. 

“ What did he want ?—you may well ask. He is a man of sixty-five, 
older than I am. He wants—to marry my sister,” said the General, with 
a half suppressed outery of rage—“ a man who has risen from the ranks 
—a stranger—a—a confounded I beg you ten thousand pardons, 
Mrs. Musgrave ; he wants to pay his addresses, if you please, to Ursula ! 
God bless us all—did you ever hear such a thing? I feel much more like 
cursing than blessing, to tell the truth.” 

“ But, General, he is very rich—richer than any one ever was 





before.” 
“ Ah, you have got bitten too,” he said, with a tone almost of disgust. 


“ That is what Charles says ; but what is his money to me? What is it to 
any of us, Mrs. Musgrave? Yow would not upset all the order of your 
life and change your habits, and give up your own ways for a million of 
money, would you? After all, when you have enough to be comfortable, 
what does money matter? Even the most extravagant of women can’t put 
more than a certain number of yards of stuff into her dress. When you 
have enough, what does it matter whether the overplus is counted by 
hundreds or by thousands,” said the General, with magnanimous but 
new-born indifference. If he cared so little about it, why should he go to 
the City every day, I could not help saying to myself : and, indeed, it came 
to my lips before I knew. 

“Tf we all thought that,” I said, “it would save a great deal of 
trouble. Perhaps you would not then have had these twelve gentlemen 
down to dinner and made all the mischief, General.” 
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General George laughed. “ Perhaps I shouldn't,” he said, “ but that 
is different. It is not for the money, but the occupation, Mrs. Musgrave ; 
and, of course, when one has moriey invested one wants to make some- 
thing by it. However! My opinion is that it would be much better to 
say nothing about this folly to Ursula. To be sure,” he added, with a 
look of half-defiant assurance which he belied by a suspicious glance of in- 
quiry at me, “it might amuse her; but it could have no other effect. I 
don’t see why I should take any notice to Ursula.” 

“ But Mr. Oakley—will he be satistied ? ” 

“Old Oakley? Upon my word, I don’t see why I should consider 
him or what will satisfy him,” said the General, growing red ; but he was 
uneasy. He paused, then turned to me again. “If you were in my 
position, what should you do?” 

“T should tell her, and let her judge; after all, it is she who must 
decide.” 

“ Decide—judge! you speak,” cried General George, “as if it were 
possible—as if it might be within the bounds of Bah! do you 
suppose that Ursula—Ursula! my sister—would, could hesitate one 
moment ?” . 

“No.” I said “no,” half because I really thought so, but half because 
he was so much excited, and it was necessary to calm him. “J do not 
suppose she would ; but still a woman should be told when a man 
It is the greatest compliment he can pay her, and it is always flattering 
even when it is impossible.” 

“ Flattering—a compliment! What can you be thinking of?” the 
General cried in high disdain, “ that an old fellow like that should pro- 
pose to appropriate and take possession of—a lady! I don’t say my sister, 
which, of course, is the sting of it,” he said, with a laugh, calming down 
again, “ but any lady-——” 

“ Dear General, forgive me,” I said, “ you always talk, you gentlemen, 
of marriage as the end of every woman’s ambition, and you are always 
ready to jibe at those who have not attained that great end. Then how 
when this elevation is in her power, do you venture to think of keeping 
her in ignorance of it?” 

He turned round upon me almost with violence. “ Elevation!” he 
cried ; ten, perceiving, I suppose, by something in my eyes, what I meant, 
laughed more uneasily than ever. “Come,” he said, “ we may say silly 
things, I allow we all say silly things: but when you come to that—to 
speak of elevation for my sister from any offer, or that she should think 
it a compliment !—God bless us all !—there are a great many foolish 
things that one says, but you know better than to take it all for gospel. 
Of course when one speaks of women one does not think of: By 
Jove, 1 am only getting deeper. Don’t hit a man when he is down, 
but be serious, and give me your advice,” 

“ One does not think of one’s own sisters,” said I, for I did not mean 
to spare him, “ only of other people’s sisters, or of those who have nobody 
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to stand up for them ; but I will not be ungenerous, General, I will give 
you my advice. Tell Ursula, and let her judge for herself.” 

“ Judge !—she can have but one opinion. But that is what Charlie 
says. I suppose the two of you must be right,” said the General grudg- 
ingly. He walked on hy my side in silence, cutting down the weeds by 
the roadside ferociously with his stick; then repeated with a still more 
churlish assent, “ I suppose what you two people of the world say must 
be right.” 

I smiled within myself to be called a woman of the world; but one 
must not take the words of an angry man to heart. When he came to 
the turn of the road which led to Brothers-and-Sisters he muttered some- 
thing about getting it over, and took off his hat and left me without an- 
other word. Poor General George! under all his pretences at anger he 
was in a great fright. Either he believed his own careless talk, and 
thought that a husband was too fine a thing for any woman to refuse, or 
else But I need not discuss the vague feeling of insecurity which 
had begun to creep over him. For my part, I did not feel alarmed. I had 
more confidence in Ursula’s faithfulness than he had. At the same time 
the crisis was exciting, and I thought the time very long until the even- 
ing began to darken, and I felt myself at liberty—dinner being over—to 
run over the corner of the Green which lay between us, as I often did in 
the evening, and see what Ursula said. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue family party was on the lawn as usual; Miss Stamford seated in 
her own chair with her knitting and her feet upon the lionskin ; while 
Mrs. St. Clair beside her, with a basket full of bright scraps, had been dress- 
ing dolls for a bazaar. Sophy was cutting off the withered roses with a 
large pair of garden scissors; all their occupations were quite as usual. 
But there was an aspect about the family which was not usual. In the 
distance, the General’s step was audible, pacing about ; and there was an 
odour of his cigar in the air; all as peaceful, as homelike, as it always 
was; but yet a something in the atmosphere which had not been there 
yesterday. As I came up with my shawl over my head, the General 
tossed his cigar away and came nearer, and Sophia put down the basket 
with the dead roses, and Mrs. St. Clair got up to get me achair. The 
only one that had not changed in the least was Ursula, who raised her 
head and her eyes and gave me a friendly nod as she always did. She 
went on with her knitting without any intermission. It is work which 
does not demand attention, nor so much light as doll-dressing. They 
were all very glad to see me, more glad even than on ordinary occasions : 
for it was clear that the situation was highly tendu, as the French say, 
and that a new-comer was a relief. 

“ What a beautiful evening?” we all said together, and then stopped 
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abashed, as people do who have rushed into the same commonplace 
speech. 

Then Ursula added, “ Of course, that is the first thing we must say 
to each other. I think there never was such a summer—so bright, so 
steady, one fine day after another. Here is a fortnight, or nearly so, that 
we have not had one drop of rain.” 

“ Quite wonderful,” said I. ‘The hay, I hear, is a sight to see. A 
day or two more, and we shall all begin to pray for rain. We are never 
content whatever we have 4 

“ A little variety is always pleasant,” Mrs. St. Clair said. Meanwhile 
while we talked about the weather, the General hung about over our little 
group like a storm-cloud. He did not say anything, but he looked 
tempestuous ; he, who was always so calm. Presently he turned away, 
and went off to say something to Simms, who appeared just then with a 
note or a message. 

“ T suppose,” said Mrs. St. Clair, turning to me, “ you know all about 
it. George told us that he had met you, and told you——” 

“Yes, he told me;” but I did not know what to say; they all wore 
a look of agitation, except Ursula, who was as calm as usual—more calm 
than usual, I should have said ; but, no doubt, that was only in compari- 
son with the agitation of the rest. 

“ And I suppose you think like the rest, that I will jump at a hus- 
band the moment one is offered to me,” said Miss Stamford, with a 
smile. 

“We don’t think so, Ursula. We know it is not the first time. It 
is only George that is so frightened, poor fellow.” 

“Why should he be so frightened 4” Miss Stamford cried. “No; it 
is not the first time. I may take that little credit to myself. I might 
have my bead turned, perhaps, if it had been the first time. But, after 
all, it is not so much to brag of. I suppose he wants somebody to take 
care of him when he gets old and feeble ; but he ought to have somebody 
younger than me.” 

Sixty-five is not what you would call young; but it was odd how 
we all were of opinion that Mr. Oakley’s time for being old and feeble 
was still a good way off, a thing to come. I acknowledge that I shared 
this weakness. We were all about the same age, and it did not occur to 
us that we were already old. 

“ He shows his sense,” said I, taking the part of the absent to whom 
nobody did any justice, ‘as well as his good taste. Poor man, though 
he is so rich, 1 am very sorry for him. I wish Ursula had met him 
twenty years ago when there would have been no harm——” 

“No harm! do you know that he is a nobody—a man self-made?” 
said Mrs. St. Clair; “not a match for Ursula Stamford, if he had been 
ever so young.” 

“ But you did not think of that in Fia’s case,” said Sophy ; “ he was 
rich and you never said a word. You thought it quite reasonable. 
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‘ What do his grandfathers matter to us?’ you said. I am not sure my- 
self whether it does or not; but you said so, you know ; and George pro- 
posed the bride and bridegroom at the wedding, and everybody was 
pleased. Now this Mr. Oakley is a very nice man, whatever you 
say, for I had a good deal of talk with him myself; and if Ursula 
chose——” 

“You should not interfere,” said Mrs. St. Clair ; “ you are always 
sentimental. Of course, if there is so much as a thought of a marriage, 
Sophy is always in favour of it; but to think of Ursula at her time of 
life !” 

“You all talk very much at your ease about Ursula,” said Miss 
Stamford. “I suppose Ursula may have a word, a little share in it, for 
herself. The way my family consult over me ”—she said, turning to me 
with a slight blush and laugh. “I think George might have held his 
tongue ; that would have been the more satisfactory way.” 

“It was my fault,” I cried, hurriedly : “he told me that he thought 
it would be best not to tell you. You must forgive me, Ursula, if I 
gave him bad advice ; I thought you ought to know.” 

Before I had half said this, I saw I had made a mistake; but one 
must finish one’s sentence, however foolish it may be. Ursula suspended 
her knitting for a moment and looked at me with calm amazement. 

“ Not tell me/” she said. ‘ Why should he have kept it from me ?” 

The emphasis was very slight, but it meant a great deal. It never 
occurred to her that a thing which concerned her so closely should have 
been kept from herself; the question was why should we know ? and 
I confess I felt very much ashamed of having any say in it, when I met 
the calm astonished look of her eyes. 

“Tt is getting a littlechilly,” she said, rising up. “I think it is time 
to go indoors.” 

We all followed her quite humbly, and the General came stalking 
after us, more like a thunder-cloud than ever. He had been talking to 
poor Simms in a voice which was not pleasant, and he appeared at the 
drawing-room window by which we all entered with the large lionskin 
in his arms. 

“T can’t have this left out all night in those heavy dews,” he said. 
I do not think I ever saw those signs of suppressed irritation, which are 
too common in families, among the Stamfords before. 

Next morning General George came in for a moment before I had 
breakfasted, to tell me for my satisfaction that all was right. His face 
was quite clear again. “I was a little cross last night. I fear you 
may have supposed that I for a moment doubted my sister. Not a 
moment, Mrs. Musgrave. I have got to give him his answer, poor old 
fellow. I can’t help feeling a little sorry for him all the same. What 
bad luck for the poor old beggar! Of all the women there to hit upon the 
one who was simply hopeless! Some men always have that sort of fate.” 

“ He showed his taste,” said I; “but I heard he was the luckiest 
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man in the world, General ; that he always succeeded in everything ; that 
however wild the project was, he was the man to carry it through.” 

I said this partly in malice, I am bound to admit, and I was very 
successful, The General’s face clouded over again: he set his teeth. 
“He shall not succeed this time,” and he said something more in his 
moustache, some stronger words which I was not intended to hear. It 
was all over then, this odd little episode. Istood and watched him from 
my door half relieved, half wondering. Was it all over? Idid not feel 
so satisfied or so certain as General George. 

A few days of perfect quiet ensued. When a week passed we all 
felt really satisfied. It was over then? Mr. Oakley had accepted his 
refusal. To be sure one did not see what e!se he could have done, 
though I confess that I had not expected it for my part. However, on 
the Sunday morning the momentjI looked across to the Stamfords’ pew 
after getting settled in my own, it seemed to me that I could see indi- 
cations of a new event. Both Mrs. St. Clair and Sophy were looking at 
me when I raised my head; they could not restrain themselves. They 
gave me anxious significant glances with little hardly perceptible signs 
of the head and hand. When the service was over, and we were going 
out, Sophy was at my side in a moment. We were notout of church 
actually, when I felt her arm slide into mine and a whisper in my ear. 
“She has got a letter!” Sophy said, all in a tremble of eagerness. Mrs. 
St. Clair came up on the other side as soon as we were clear of the 
stream of people. “It is getting really serious,” she said; “he will 
not take a refusal. It is quite absurd, and George is dreadfully angry. 
He is just as absurd on the other side.” 

“ And what does Ursula say 1” 

“Oh, Ursula does not say anything. Of course we could not help 
knowing about the letter. It was very long and very much in 
earnest——” 

“Oh, quite impassioned!” cried Sophy. She had not encountered 
anything so exciting for years. She was pale with interest and emotion, 
shaking her head in intense seriousness. “He says that he appeals to 
her sense of justice, not to condemn him%without a hearing. It is quite 
beautiful. Iam sure he is a nice man.” 

“ And then, you know, there is the other side of the question,” said 
Mrs. St. Clair, seriously. “I did not quite understand when we spoke of 
it last. Charlie says he is immensely rich—not just ordinarily comfortable 
like so many people, but a true millionnaire. That changes the aspect of 
the matter a little, don’t you think? Not that I am a mercenary person, 
still less Ursula ; but when you come to think of it, wealth to that extent 
is something to be considered. Just fancy the good she might do,” cried 
the sensible sister, “and the number of young people we have looking 
to us! I do think it is not exactly right to ignore that side of the 
question.” 

“Charlie thinks it is quite wrong,” said Sophy, shaking her head. 

27—2 
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The General had not even stopped to say “‘ Good morning ” outside the 
church door as he usually did. It was his brother Charles who was 
with Ursula. The General walked straight home, without looking to the 
right hand or the left. I felt a great sympathy for him. It was he 
that would feel it most ¢f anything happened ; and he was the only one 
of the family who had that fantastic delicacy of sentiment which some of 
us feel for those we love, so that the merest touch of anything that 
could be called ridicule, seemed sacrilege and desecration to him. 

I must not attempt to go in detail into all that followed. Miss 
Stamford wrote a very beautiful letter (they all told me) to her anti- 
quated lover, telling him how sorry she was to be the cause of any 
annoyance to him, and hoping that the vexation would be but temporary, 
as indeed she felt sure it must be—but that his proposals were quite out of 
the question. This, of course, was what every woman would have said 
in the circumstances. But neither did Mr. Oakley take this for an 
answer. There was another letter by return of post in which they said 
he implored her to believe that nothing about the matter was temporary 
—that it was a question of life and death to him; that now was his 
only chance for happiness. Happiness! a man of sixty-five! For my 
part I could not help laughing, but it was no laughing matter for the 
household at Brothers-and-Sisters. A few days after this I met Mr. 
Oakley himself on his way to the house. He recognised me at once, but 
naturally he did not know who I was. He took me for one of the 
family, and came up to me carrying his hat in his hand. He was a 
very handsome old man. His hair was snow-white, a mass of it rising 
up in waves from his forehead, with eyebrows still black and strongly 
marked, and the finest brilliant dark eyes. I said to myself mentally : 
“Tf it had been I, I should have given in at once.” And his manners 
were beautiful—not the manners of society—the deferential respect of a 
man who knows women chiefly through books, and does not understand 
the free and easy modern way of treating us. He kept his hat in his 
hand as he stood and spoke. “I do not know,” he said, “if I have the 
honour of speaking to a sister of Miss Stamford’s, but. I know I met you 
there.” 

“Not a sister, but a very affectionate friend,” I said. His face 
lighted up instantly ; he almost loved me for saying so. “ Then if that 
is the case we ought to be friends too,” he said. I was so much interested 
that I turned and walked with him, regardless of prudence. What would 
the Stamfords say if they saw me thus identifying myself with the cause 
of their assailant ? but the interest of this strange little romance carried 
me away. 

“‘T must see her,” he said. ‘“ Don’t you think I have a right to see 
her? They need not surely grudge me one opportunity of pleading my 
own cause. No, indeed, I don’t blame them. If I had such a treasure— 
nay,” he went on with a smile, “when I have that treasure, I will guard 
it from every wind that blows. I don’t wonder at their precautions. But 
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Stamford does not treat me with generosity ; he does not trust to my 
honour : that is why I adopt his own tactics. I come to try to effect 
an entrance while he is away——” 

“T don’t think Ursula will have you, Mr. Oakley,” I said. 

* Perhaps not; but that remains to be seen. She has never seen me 
—that is, she has never seen the real John Oakley, only a director of her 
brother’s company, two different persons, Mrs. Musgrave, if you will 
allow me to say so.” 

“‘ But she saw you before she knew you were a director. She travelled 
with you. You were the gentleman like Don Quixote 4 

How foolish I was! Of course I ought not to have said it. I felt 
that before the words were out of my mouth. Such encouragement as 
this was enough to counterbalance any number of severities. “Ah! I am 
like Don Quixote, am I?” he said; and once more, and more brightly 
than ever, his handsome old face blazed into the brightest expression. 
Poor Mr. Oakley! I threw myself heart and soul into his faction after 
this; for indeed, as I afterwards heard, he had not at all a pleasant “ time,” 
as the Americans say, that afternoon. When he sent in his name at 
Brothers-and-Sisters he was told that the ladies were out, and, though he 
waited, a]l that he managed to obtain was a hurried interview with Mrs. 
St. Clair, who conveyed to him Ursula’s entreaty that he would accept 
her answer as final, and not ask to see her. Sophy told me after (she 
must have hidden herself somewhere, for nobody but Frances was sup- 
posed to be present) that his behaviour was beautiful. He bowed to 
the ground, she said, and declared that no one could be so much inter- 
ested as he was in observing Miss Stamford’s slightest wish; that he 
would not for the world intrude upon her, but wait her pleasure another 
time. Mrs. St. Clair’s heart softened too, and she did not protest, as 
perhaps she ought to have done, against this “other time.” He passed 
by my cottage as le went away, and I do not deny that I was in my 
little garden looking out. ‘I have had no luck,” he said, shaking his 
head, but still with a smile, “no luck to-day; but another time I shall 
succeed better.” 

I ran to the gate, I felt so much interested. ‘“ Do you really think, 
Mr. Oakley,” I said, “ that it is worth your while to persevere ?” 

“ Worth my while?” he said ; “ certainly it is worth my while: for I 
am in no hurry. I can bide my time.” 

Bide his time at sixty-five! I stood and looked at him as long as 
he was in sight. There is nothing like courage for securing the sympathy 
of the bystanders. 

After this the excitement ran very high both in the house of the 
Stamfords and in the community in general. We all took sides: and 
while General George made himself more and more disagreeable, and we 
all watched and spied her every action, Ursula was subjected all the 
time to a ceaseless assault from the other side. Letters poured upon 
her ; beautiful baskets of flowers arrived suddenly, secretly, so that no 
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one knew how they came. After a while, when the autumn com- 
menced, there came hampers of game and of fruit, all in the same anony- 
mous magnificent way. And then the clever old man found cut a still 
more effectual way of siege. The Stamfords had always nephews who 
wanted appointments or who required to be pushed. For instance, there 
was young Charley of the Inner Temple sadly in want of a brief: when 
lo! all at once, briefs began to tumble down from heaven upon the young 
man. Ina week he had more business than he knew what to do with. 
And Willie Thistlethwaite had a living offered to him ; and Cecil, whom 
they were so anxious to place with an engineer, though the premium was 
so serious a matter, suddenly found a place open to him with no premium 
at all. I believe in my heart that it was Mr. Charles Stamford who 
helped the old lover to recommend himself in this effectual quiet way ; 
for how should he have found out all the nephews without help? But 
as one of these mysterious benefits after another happened to the distant 
members of the family, the feeling rose stronger and stronger among all 
their friends. We set down everything, from the flowers to the living, 
unhesitatingly to Mr. Oakley ; and at last public sentiment on the Green 
got to such a pitch that whereas people had laughed at the whole matter 
at first as little more than a joke, everybody now grew indignant and 
protested that Ursula Stamford ought to be cut and sent to Coventry if 
she did not marry Don Quixote. I don’t know who had betrayed this 
description which she had herself given of him. But everybody now 
called him Don Quixote, and the whole community took his cause to 
heart. While this feeling rose outside, a wave of the same sentiment, but 
still more powerful, got up within. Mr. Charles spoke out and declared 
(as, indeed, he had done from the first) that to neglect such an oppor- 
tunity of strengthening the family influence would be a mere flying in 
the face of Providence; and then something still more extraordinary 
happened. Frances herself—who looked upon all married ladies in the 
light of prospective widows, and regarded the one state only as a pre- 
paration for the other—Frances herself suddenly threw off her allegiance 
to the General and went over boldly to the other side. Sophy had been 
Mr. Oakley’s champion all along. They began to turn upon Ursula, to 
accuse her of behaving badly to her unwearied suitor—they accused her 
of playing fast and loose, of amusing herself with his devotion. They 
raised a family outcry against her, and brought down all the married 
sisters and the distant brothers upon her, with a storm of disapproving 
letters. ‘“ The man that has provided for my Cecil,” one indignant lady 
wrote, “ surely, swrely, deserves better at my sister’s hands;” and “1 
really think, my dear Ursula, that any petty objections of your own 
should yield before the evident advantage to the family,” was what the 
eldest brother of all, the father of the young barrister, said. On the 
other side, with gloom on his face, and a sneer upon his lip (where it 
was so completely out of place), and a bitter jibe now and then about 
the falsity and weakness of women, General George stood all alone, and 
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kept a jealous watch upon her. His love for his favourite sister seemed 
to have turned to gall. He would have none of her usual services; he 
no longer consulted her about anything—no longer told her what he was 
going to do. It is to be supposed that by this cruel method the General 
intended to prove to his sister how much kinder and better a master 
he was than any other she could aspire to; but if this was the case, he 
took a very curious way of showing his superiority. And Ursula stood 
between these two parties, her home and her life becoming more and 
more unbearable every day. 

At last she took a sudden resolution. Sophy ran over to tell me of 
it late one September evening. There were tears in Sophy’s eyes, and 
she was full of awe. “Ursula has made up her mind,” she said, almost 
below her breath. ‘ It is all over, Mrs. Musgrave. She has written him 
a terrible letter—it is quite heautiful, but it is something terrible at the 
same time; and she is going off abroad to-morrow. She says she cannot 
bear it any longer ; she says we are killing her. She says she must make 
an end of it, and that she will go away. Poor Mr. Oakley!” Sophy 
said and cried. As for me, I also felt deeply impressed and a little awe- 
stricken, but I had a lingering faith in Don Quixote notwithstanding all. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TuERE had been very little time left for preparations, and hardly any one, 
Sophy told me, was aware they were going away. Except myself, no one 
of the neighbours knew. All the arrangements were hastily made. 
Ursula wanted to be gone if possible before Mr. Oakley could take any 
further step. I went over early next morning to see if I could be of 
any use. Ursula was in her room, doing her packing. To see her in 
her old black silk with her simple little cap covering her grey hair, and 
to think she was being driven from her home by the importunities of a 
too-ardent lover, struck meas more ridiculous than it had ever done 
before. She saw it herself, and laughed as she stood for a moment be- 
fore the long glass, in which she had caught a glimpse of herself. 

“Tam a pretty sort of figure for all this nonsense,” she said, permit- 
ting herself for the first time an honest laugh on the subject; but then 
her face clouded once more. “ The truth is,” ske said, “it would all be 
mere nonsense, but for George. It is he that takes it so much to heart.” 

“Indeed,” said I. “TI think it is not at all nice of the General ; and 
I don’t think it would be nonsense in any case. There is some one else 
I acknowledge, Ursula, that I think of more than the General.” 

She did not say anything more. Her face paled, then grew red again, 
and she went on with her packing. It is needless to say that I was of 
no manner of use. I got rid of a little of my own excitement by going, 
that was all. I went again in the evening to see the last of them. It 
was a lovely September evening. There had been a wonderfully fine 
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sunset, and the whole horizon was still flaming, the trees standing out 
almost black in their deep greenness, though touched with points of 
yellow, against the broad lines of crimson and wide openings of wistful 
green blueness in the sky. The days were already growing short. 
There is no time of the year at which one gets so much good of the 
sunset. As I went across the corner of the Green, the gables and 
irregular chimneys of the old house stood up among the heavy foliage 
against the lower band of colour where the green and blue died into 
yellow, the “daffodil sky” of the poet. They, too, looked black against 
that light, and there was a wistful look, I thought, about the whole 
place, protesting dumbly against its abandonment. Why should people 
go away from such a pleasant and peaceful place to wander over the 
world? There was a solitary blackbird singing clear and loud, filling 
the whole air with his song. I wonder if that song is really much less 
beautiful than the nightingale’s? I was thinking how blank and cold 
the house would be when they were all gone. The chimneys and gables 
already looked so cold, smokeless, fireless, appealing against the glare of the 
summer, which carried away the dwellers inside, and extinguished the 
cheerful fire of home. As I went in I saw the fly from the “ Barleymow” 
creeping along towards the house to carry the luggage to the station. 
The old white horse came along quite reluctantly, as if he did not like 
the errand. I suppose all that his slow pace meant was that he had 
gone through a long day’s work, and was tired; but it is so natural to 
convey a little of one’s own feelings to everything, even the chimneys of 
the old house. There was nobody downstairs when I went in. Simms 
told me ina dolorous tone that Miss Stamford was putting on her bonnet. 

“ And I don’t like it, ma’am—I don’t like it—going away like this, 
just when the country’s at its nicest. If it was the General for his bit 
of sport, his shooting or that, I wouldn’t mind,” said Simms ; “ but what 
call have the ladies got away from home. They'll go a-catching fevers 
or something, see if they don’t. It’s tempting Providence.” 

“ T hope not, Simms,” said I; but Simms took no comfort from my 
hoping. He shook his head, and he uttered a groan as he set a chair 
for me in the centre of the drawing-room. No more cosy corners, the 
man seemed to say—no more low seats and pleasant talk—an.uncom- 
promising chair in the middle of the room, and a business object. These 
were all of which the old drawing-room would be capable when the ladies 
were away. I set down S’mms along with the house itself, protesting 
with all its chimneys, and the old white horse lumbering reluctantly 
along to fetch the luggage, and the blackbird remonstrating loudly 
among the trees. They were all opposed to Ursula’s departure, and so 
was I. 

The door opened, and Sophy came in more despondent than all of these 
sundry personages and things put together. ‘They are rather late—the 
boxes are just being put on to the fly. Will you come out here and bid 
her good-by?” said Sophy, who was limp with crying. I never could 
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tell whether it was imagination or a real quickening of my senses, but at 
that moment, as I rose to follow Sophy, I heard as clearly as I ever heard 
it in my life the galloping of horses on the dry dusty summer road. I 
heard it as distinctly as I hear now the soft dropping of the rain, a sound 
as different as possible from all the other sounds I had been hearing— 
horses galloping at their very best, a whip cracking, the sound of a 
frantic energy of haste. Then I went out into the hall following Sophy. 
It must have been imagination, for with all these lawns and shrubberies 
round, one could not, you may well believe, hear passing carriages like 
that. Ursula was standing at the foot of the stairs in her travelling 
dress. It was a large, long hall, more oblong than square, into which 
all the rooms opened ; the drawing-room was opposite the outer door, and 
the General’s room (the library, as it was called) was further back nearer 
the stairs. He was inside, but the door was open. Ursula stood outside 
talking to the cook, who was to be a kind of housekeeper while they were 
away. ‘ Don’t trouble Miss Sophy, except when you are perplexed your- 
self. On ordinary occasions you will do quite nicely, I am sure; you 
will do everything that is wanted,” she was saying in her kind, cheerful 
voice, for Ursula did not show any appearance of regret, though all of us 
who were staying behind were melancholy. The men were hoisting up 
the trunks with which the hall was encumbered on the top of the 4y, 
which was visible with its old white horse standing tired and pensive at 
the open door, And Mrs. St. Clair appeared behind her sister, slowly 
coming downstairs with a cloak over her arm and a bag in her hand. 
There was nothing left but to say good-by and wish them a good journey 
and a speedy return. 

But all at once in a moment there was a change. The horses I had 
been dreaming of, or had heard in a dream, drew up with a whirlwind of 
sound at the gate. Then something darted across the unencumbered light 
beyond the fly and came between the old white horse and the door. I 
think he—for to use any neutral expressions about him from the first 
moment at which he showed himself would be impossible—I think he 
lifted his hand to the men who were putting up the trunks to arrest 
them ; at all events they stopped and scratched their heads and opened their 
mouths, and stood staring at him, as did Sophy and I, altogether con- 
founded, yet with sudden elation in our hearts. He stepped past us all as 
lightly as any young paladin of twenty, taking off his hat. His white hair 
seemed all in a moment to light up everything, to quicken the place. 
Ursula was the last to see him. She was still talking quite calmly to the 
cook, though even Mrs. St. Clair on the stairs had seen the new incident, 
and had dropped her cloak in amazement. He went straight up to her, 
without a pause, without drawing breath. I am sure we all held ours in 
spellbound anxiety and attention. When Ursula saw him standing by 
her side she started as if she had been shot—she made a hasty step 
back and looked at him, catching her breath too with sudden alarm. 
But he had the air of perfect self-command. 
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“Miss Stamford,” he said, “ will you grant me half an hour's inter- 
view before you go?” 

For the first time Ursula lost her self-possession ; she fluttered and 
trembled like a girl, and could not speak fora moment. Then she stam- 
mered out, “ I hope you will excuse me. We shall be—late for the train.” 

“ Half an hour?” he said ; “I only ask half an hour—only hear me, 
Miss Stamford, hear what I have got to say. I will not detain you more 
than half an hour.” 

Ursula looked round her helplessly. ‘Whether she saw us standing 
gazing at her I cannot tell, or if she was conscious that the General 
behind her had come out to the door, and was standing there petrified, 
staring like the rest of us. She looked round vaguely, as if asking aid 
from the world in general. And whether her impetuous old lover took 
her hand and drew it within his arm, or if she accepted his arm, I cannot 
say. But the next thing of which we were aware was that they passed us, 
the two together, arm in arm into the drawing-room. He had noted the 
open door with his quick eye, and there he led her trembling past us. 
Next moment it closed upon the momentous interview, and the chief 
actors in this strang> scene disappeared. We were left all gazing at each 
other—Sophy and I at one side of the hall, Mrs. St. Clair on the stairs, 
where she stood as if turned to stone, her cloak fallen from her arm ; and 
the General at the door of his room with a face like a thunder-cloud, 
black and terrible. We stared at each other speechless, the central 
object at which we had all been gazing withdrawn suddenly from us. 
There were some servants also of the party, Simms standing over Miss 
Stamford’s box, the address of which he affected to be scanning, and the 
cabman scratching his head. We all looked at each other with ludicrous 
blank faces. It was the General who was the first to speak. He took 
no notice of us. He stepped out from his door into the middle of the 
hall, and pointed imperiously to the box. “Take all that folly away,” 
he said harshly, and with another long step strode out of the house and 
disappeared. 

He did not come back till late that night, when all thoughts of the 
trains had long departed from everybody’s head. Before that time need 
I say it was all settled ? I had always been doubtful myself about Ursula. 
She had been afraid of making a joke of herself by a late marriage. She 
had shrunk, perhaps, too, at her time of life from all the novelty and the 
change ; but even at fifty-seven a woman retains her imagination, and it had 
been captivated in spite of herself by the bit of strange romance thus 
oddly introduced into her life. Is any one ever old enough to be insen- 
sible to the pleasure of being singled out and pursued with something 
that looked like real passion? I do not suppose so; Ursula had been 
alarmed by the softening of her own feelings ; she had been remorseful and 
conscience-stricken about her secret treachery to her brother. In short, 
I had felt all along that she must have had very little confidence in her- 
self when she was driven to the expedient of running away. 
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They would not let me go, though I felt myself out of place at such a 
moment, so that I had my share in the excitement as I had in the sus- 
pense. And after all the struggle and the suspense it is inconceivable how 
easy and natural the settlement of the matter seemed, and what a relief 
it was that it should be decided. 

As soon as the first commotion was over, Mrs. Douglas came to me, 
took my hands in hers and led me out by the open window. “ George!” 
she said to me with a little gasp. “ What shall we do about George ? 
How will he take it? and if he comes in upon us all without any pre- 
paration, what will happen? I don’t know what to do.” 

“He must know what has happened,” said I; “he saw there was 
only one thing that could happen. He must know what he has to ex- 
pect.” 

Mrs. St. Clair clasped her hands together. What with the excitement 
and the pleasure and the pain the tears stood in her eyes. “ Ursula was 
always his favourite sister,” she said ; “ how will he take it ? and where 
is he? wandering about, making himself wretched this melancholy 
night.” 

It was not in reality a melancholy night. It was dark, and the colour 
had gone out of the sky, which looked of a deep wintry blue between the 
black tree-tops which swayed in the wind. Mrs. St. Clair shivered a 
little, partly from the contrast with the bright room inside, partly from 
anxiety. ‘Where can he be? where can he be wandering?” she said. 
We had both the same idea—that he must have gone into the woods and 
be wandering about there in wild resentment and distress. ‘“ And we 
must not stay out here, or Mr. Oakley will think something is wrong, and 
Ursula will be unhappy,” she said, with a sigh. 

It was then I proposed that I should stay outside to break the news 
to the General when he appeared—a proposal which after a while Mrs. 
Douglas was compelled to accept, though she protested—for after all my 
absence would not be remarked, and it was easy to say that I had gone 
home, as I meant todo. But I cannot say that the post was a pleasant one. 
I walked about for some time in front of the house, and then I came and 
sat down in the porch “ for company.” There was nothing, as I have 
said, specially melancholy about the night, but the contrast of the scene 
within and this without struck the imagination. When a door opened 
the voices within came with a kind of triumph into the darkness where 
the disappointed and solitary brother was wandering : and so absorbed 
was I in thoughts of General George and his downfall that I almost 
missed the subject of them, who came suddenly round the corner of the 
house when I was not looking for him. It was he who perceived me, 
rather than I who was on the watch for him. “ You here, Mrs. Mus- 
grave!” he said, in amazement. I believe he thought, as I started to 
my feet, that I had been asleep. 

“General!” I cried then in my confusion. “Stop here a moment, 
do not goin. I have something to say to you.” 
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He laughed, waich was a sound so unexpected that it bewildered me. 
“My kind friend,” he said, ‘‘ have you stayed here to break the news to 
me? But it is unnecessary—from the moment I saw Oakley arrive I 
knew how it must be. Ursula has been going—she has been going. I 
have seen it for three or four weeks past.” 

* And, General! thank heaven, you are not angry, you are taking it 
in a Christian way.” 

He laughed again, a sort of angry laugh. “Am I taking it in a 
Christian way? I am glad you think so, Mrs. Musgrave. When a thing 
cannot be cured it must be endured, you know. I am out of court—I 
have no ground to stand upon, and he is master of the field. I don’t 
mean to make her unhappy, whatever happens. Is he here still ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, trembling. He offered me his arm precisely as Mr. 
Oakley had offered his to Ursula. ‘ Then we'll go and join them,” he 
said, 

This was how it all ended. There was not a speck on his boots or 
the least trace of disorder. Instead of roaming the woods in despir, as we 
thought, he had been quietly drinking Lady Denzil’s delightful tea, and 
playing chess with Sir Thomas. They had seen nothing unusual about 
him, we heard afterwards, and never knew that he ought to’ have heen 
starting for the Continent when he walked in that evening, warmly 
which shows what sentimental estimates we women 





welcomed, to tea 
form about the feelings of men. 

The marriage took place very soon after. Mr. Oakley bought Hiill- 
head, the finest place in the neighbourhood, very soon after ; he was so 
rich that he bought a house whenever be found one that pleased him, 
as I might buy an old blue china pot. The one was a much greater ex- 
travagance to me than the other was to him. And they lived very happy 
ever after, and nobody, so far as I know, has ever had occasion to regret 
this love at first sight at sixty—this elderly romance. 
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forms of Salutation. 
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Ir has often occurred to me that national salutations, both by word and 
by action, might, in most cases at any rate, have a natural history within 
the limits of investigation ; and that their form might be shown or sur- 
mised to have been due in some degree, perhaps entirely, to the history, 
character, geographical position, occupations, or other peculiar cireum- 
stances of each particular nation or group of nations, or might at least 
furnish an interesting parallel to these specialities : while occasionally 
also the salutation might throw a ray of light upon the conditions of the 
past. However the matter may stand, the inquiry is, at all events, so far 
inviting in that it supplies us with all the elements of a speculation 
which may lead us along some of the pleasant byways skirting the main 
road of the world’s progress.* 

The materials collected in investigating a subject so fertile exceed 
the bounds of any reasonable paper, and, in consequence, I am obliged to 
confine myself to as judicious a selection as I can make of those saluta- 
tions which appear to me most striking. On the threshold I have to 
confess that the laudable ambition which at first fired me to strive after 
a scientific classification, has been ignominiously frustrated. I have 
given up in despair the attempt to draw any rational parallels between 
divisions of salutations and divisions of language, or divisions of race. 
Semitic, Indo-European, Turanian, Monosyllabic, Agglutinative, Inflec- 
tional, furnish but faint lines of correspondence ; nor have I drawn more 
comfort from Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and Malay. 
I still think that a partial classification might be made on some basis of 
the kind I have mentioned, but I am reduced to hope that this will be 
the reward of efforts other than my own. 

The order of treatment has been selected more by instinct than by 
reason. I can only hope it will not be found injurious to the discussion 
of the subject. 

Naturally we turn to the East for the origin of most of our customs, 





* Mr. Herbert Spencer, in one of his articles in the Fortnightly Review, on 
“Ceremonial Government” (July number, 1878), makes a passing remark that ‘some 
[forms of salutation] take their character from surrounding conditions.” The sub- 
joined paper (which was read before the Birmingham Graduates’ Club two years 
before Mr. Spencer’s article appeared) is, in part, an attempt to follow out an idea 
akin to that which Mr. Spencer glances at, but does not pursue. The writer has 
naturally been led by Mr. Spencer's investigations to modify a few of his conclusions, 
but in the main, with the exception of necessary alterations, the paper now appears 
as it was originally read. 
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and I cannot do better, I think, than begin with the salutations of those 
Eastern nations of whose customs we have the earliest knowledge. 

A large, if not the largest, class of salutations can be traced to inter- 
cession. The deeply religious character of the Orientals showed itself 
specially in their salutations. The Hebrew word barak, “to bless,” had 
all the meanings of saluting, welcoming, and bidding adieu, the person 
spoken to being in each case commended to God. “ Blessed be thou of 
the Lord ;” “The Lord be with thee ;” “ And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, 
and went out from before him ;” are instances which illustrate the usage 
of the word. They are paralleled by the Arabian, “ God grant thee his 
favours,” “ May God strengthen your morning,” “ May your morning be 
good ;” by the Persian, “I make prayers for thy greatness ;” and by 
the Ottoman, “ Be under the guard of God,” “ My prayers are for thee,” 
“ Forget me not in thy prayers.” And we cannot be surprised that this 
kind of salutation is found to exist, in some shape or other, among all 
national greetings. Our religion has come from the East, and some of 
their religious salutations still survive ; as, for example, in the Esthonian 
“God guide you,” the “Adieu” of the French, the “Go with God, 
Sefior” of Spain, and our “ God be with ye,” corrupted into “ Good-bye.” 
And here it may be remarked, in passing, that the obviously religious 
phrases have been preserved by nations ina sense less distinctly religious 
than the English, while they have been lost or changed among ourselves. 
Has the closer intimacy of the Continent with Roman Catholicism pro- 
duced an effect upon outward expression, or is the change due to our 
greater reverence for sacred names—a reverence often, of course, merely 
Pharisaic, but which has led us, as it led the later Hebrews, to shrink 
from. uttering the actual name of the Deity, and either to corrupt it as 
in “ Good-bye,” or eliminate it as in ‘‘ Mercy me,” “ Save you, sir,” while 
the French are much more lavish with their “ Mon Dieu,” and the Ger- 
mans with their “ Mein Gott?” If these suggestions will not hold, per- 
haps we may find a more rational solution in the universal tendency of the 
West, and especially of the English, towards brevity ; which tendency 
would find illustration in our “ Good day,” in the German “ Guten Tag,” 
in the Swedish, “ God dag,” and in the French “ Bonjour.” 

Under the distinctly religious category come all wishes for good 
health ; and here, again, we find the Easterns retaining the name of God, 
and the Westerns usually dropping it. The yaipe of the Greeks, the 
Salve, Ave, Vale, of the Romans, the Swedish Farwol, the German Leben 
Sie wohl, the Esthonian and Russian Be well, and our Farewell, are all 
instances of the repression of the Oriental mention of the Deity. 

The religious character of the Easterns is obvious, or obtrusive, like- 
wise in their answers. To the question, ‘“ How is your health?” an 
Arab would reply, “ Praise be to God,” the tone alone showing whether 
he was well or ill. “Is it well with thee?” would draw forth the 
response, “God bless thee and preserve thee.” These were the stock 
answers which it was and is still considered rude to vary—an instance, 
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by the way, of punctilio and conservatism truly characteristic of Oriental 
ceremoniousness and stagnation. This style of answer reminds us of the 
Deo gratias, a salutation of the early Christians, who, carrying out the 
apostolic injunction, “In all things give thanks,” laid themselves open 
to the ridicule of the heretics, who said it was only an answer. “ Thank 
God, how are you?” is one of the salutations in Arabia at the present 
time. In Andreas Hofer’s district of the Tyrol the people still salute 
with “Praised be Jesus Christ.” Among the poorer classes in Poland 
the visitor often says, “The Lord be praised,” to which the reply is, 
“ World without end. Amen.” 

The salutation “ Be prosperous,” “ Mayest thou have ease and 
plenty,” has been from the earliest times the commonest of all in the 
East. We are reminded of the Old Testament age, when prosperity in 
this world was regarded as the reward of goodness, and as the mark of 
the favour of God, who blessed “ the basket and the store.” However 
much the Western nations value the same prosperity, they have ceased 
to regard rich men as presumptively favourites of Heaven. Christianity 
and experience have taught them otherwise, though there is a tendency 
still among certain more or less religious men of commerce to make 
Providence invariably responsible for their gains. 

Connected with prosperity was peace. This salutation has always 
been common to Hebrew, Arab, and Persian ; but I am not aware that 
it is extant in Europe, save among the un-original Slavs. ‘ Peace be on 
you” takes us back to those ages when wars, important and insignificant, 
were chronic among the nations and tribes of whom we are speaking, 
and when neither person nor property was safe from the enemy and the 
marauder. Amid such conditions, “ peace” was equivalent to the whole 
heart’s desire; with it came prosperity and all other excellent gifts, 
leisure for cultivating land and body and mind, for fattening the flocks, 
and multiplying the herds. Hence the complete formula, “ Peace be 
upon you, and the mercy of God and all his blessings,” was often concen- 
trated into the single phrase, ‘ Peace be upon you.” When Christianity 
was blending the East and West, their salutations were, to some extent, 
blended likewise, or transferred bodily from the one to the other. Thus 
the Pauline greeting, yapic cai eipyyvn, “ Grace and peace,” seems to have 
been a combination of the Eastern Peace and the Greek yaipe. But the 
Apostle’s “ Rejoicing” or “ Faring well” was all spiritual, the free gift 
of God; and the peace was spiritual too, ensuing upon the same free 
gift—the peace which passed all understanding, and which dwelt in the 
heart and mind. The external had become the internal. The ecclesias- 
tical salutation, Pax vobiscwm, had of course the same Oriental and 
Christian basis. 

Another blessing upon which the Easterns laid great stress was long 
life. ‘We find the corresponding salutation among the Pheenicians, the 
Hebrews, the Babylonians, and the Persians, chiefly addressed to chiefs 
or kings, but apparently also to superiors generally. The Hebrews 
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regarded length of years as a reward for obedience, and premature death 
as a punishment for some open or secret iniquity. A good man’s life 
ended naturally when he was gathered to his fathers, old and full of days. 
Thus long life depended, in Eastern opinion, on the favour of God, and 
the salutation, clothed in characteristic hyperbole, “ Let the king live for 
ever,” had its origin in intercession. So far as this formula was addressed 
to non-royal personages, it has not been preserved among Western nations, 
save in Paddy’s “ Long life to your honour,” a salutation furnishing an 
interesting parallel to certain Oriental characteristics of the Irish nature ; 
among others, that loyalty to ancient families which is a lingering 
homage to the patriarchal form of government. Even as addressed to 
royalty, the phrase cannot be said to have been borrowed as a salutation 
properly so called; for the Latin vivat, the Italian viva, the French 
vive le Roi, and our own “ Long live our gracious Queen,” are scarcely 
salutations, although personal communication was their starting-point. 
In their intercession for long, peaceful, prosperous life, the passivity of 
the Orientals is illustrated ; the Occidental world, on the other hand, has 
thrust it aside to make room for salutations more characteristic of industry, 
hurry, and restlessness, and of climates too where winds and fogs and 
snows chill the enjoyment derived from mere existence. 

The Oriental code of politeness supplies an example also of their clan- 
nishness in religion, their inclusiveness as well as their exclusiveness. No 
social distinction ever stood in the way of a Moslem greeting one of 
his own faith, or served as an excuse for not returning a salutation ; this 
neglect was expressly forbidden by Mahomet. But ifa Moslem found that 
he had by ill luck saluted a Jew or Infidel, he instantly recalled the saluta- 
tion to himself with the words : ‘ Peace be on us, and on all the true 
worshippers of God,” or else, taking advantage of a fortunate similarity 
of sound in the phrases of blessing and cursing, he changed his Al-salamo- 
alaica into Al-samo-alaica—“ Death to you,” to which the Jew responded, 
Alaica, “'Thesame toyou.”* The Jews refrained from saluting Gentiles 
and Publicans, their aversion to the latter being both religious and 
political ; for the Publicans, though Jews, were scorned as traitors who 
had sold themselves to the idolatrous oppressor. Our practice, on the 
contrary, is to segregate classes rather than religions. In the East, as 
we learn from the story of Boaz and Ruth, the poor were treated with 
courtesy, being reminded by forms of speech of their brotherhood before 
God ; and the early Christians, breaking down all barriers, strove to 
honour all men as men by equality in salutation. The servile demeanour 
of the poor among ourselves, wherever it still obtains, is the result of 
feudalism, which sided with human nature against a comprehensive 
Christianity ; and we cannot be surprised if the reaction which has now 





* Compare an article on this subject in the Quarterly Review, vol. lxxxvii., to 
which my attention was called while this paper was in progress, and to which I will 
here take the opportunity of making a general acknowledgment. 
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set in against the old servility should seem to threaten religion likewise, 
when we recall how those who have taught a religion of submission to 
our betters, have striven to mix the spirits of Christianity and feudalism. 

The absence of hurry, the leisure of Oriental life was exemplified in 
their practice of salutation. Modern life is too short here in the West, 
business is too pressing, we have scarcely time to do anything well; the 
Easterns, however, took their time about everything—ab ovo usque ad 
mala—salutations included. Two friends meet after a journey; they 
join their right hands together, compliment one another upon their 
safety, describe the mutual desolation brought to each of them respectively 
by the absence of the other: “Thou hast made me desolate by thine 
absence from me :” “May God not make us desolate by thine absence.” 
Then succeed good wishes many times repeated, the position of the hands 
being changed at each alternation of compliment. Such a portentous 
business did this become in the East, when performed according to the 
letter of ritualistic politeness, that a whole set of such salutations occu- 
pies twelve ordinary pages. Can we wonder that these various compli- 
ments were often omitted in crowded streets and by persons whose 
business required haste? So did Elisha urge on his servant Gehazi when 
he was despatching him to lay his staff on the face of the dead 
Shunamite child: “If thou meet a man salute him not; andif any 
salute thee, answer him not again.” When the seventy, again, were 
sent forth on their pressing mission, they were ordered to “ Salute no 
man by the way.” We have changed all this; it suits neither our more 
phlegmatic character, nor our busy life, nor the independence which is 
the outcome of industrial relations between man and man ; and the only 
survivor of such Oriental effusiveness—the friend that holds your hand 
in his and shakes it in a way that resembles a cross between a minute- 
gun and a dropping fire—is a source of blushing uneasiness and is voted 
an infinite bore. 

Fatalism, in a greater or less degree, is, of course, a characteristic of 
Eastern thought and action, and its presence is most marked in the 
greetings of those countries which are affected by Mohammedanism. The 
Arab reveals a strong tinge of fatalism mingled with his religiousness, 
when he salutes his friend, “ If God will, thou art well:” “If God will, 
all the members of thy family enjoy good health; ” by his very tense re- 
ferring to such a prearrangement of all things that the present and future 
are only the fulfilment of past ordination. The salutations of the West, 
on the contrary, have, as we should expect, a reference not so much to 
predestination as to freewill : but of these presently. 

The climate of the Persian is the background of his salutations, 
“May God cool your eye,” and “May your shadow never grow less,” 
wishes that would sound strange indeed among the frosts of Siberia. In 
these the poetical sense also is revealed, as well as in the common Oriental 
salutation, “Peace be upon you,” instead of “with” thee; the “upon 
thee” reminding us of the gentle descent of the dew or of the dove. The 
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hyperbolical and poetical salutations of the Persian stand in direct con- 
trast to those of the grave, proud, laconic Ottoman—hitherto a ruler 
over conquered races—whose only poetical salutation seems to be, “ Thy 
visits are as rare as fine days.” 

“May your shadow never grow less,” if it be genuine, reminds us 
of the respect which the Orientals entertained for obesity. In that 
melting, sweltering climate, none’ could venture to aspire to imposing 
proportions unless plenty to eat and little to do enabled him to repair 
his daily losses. Hence a fat man meant « rich and prosperous man, 
and a never-decreasing shadow stood sponsor for a never-decreasing 
opulence. I am grieved to say, however, that, sanctified as this saluta- 
tion is by the acceptance of some generations, it does not appear to be 
(so Professor EK. H. Palmer informs me) a genuine Oriental formula, but 
only a specimen of the bogus school of Oriental apologue common in the 
last century. The nearest approach to such a salutation (he tells me) is, 
“ May God prolong his shadow ;” but this is rare, and is used only of a 
king, who is often called Zill Allah, “ the shadow of God.” 

The Egyptians take another view of the melting process. The pores in 
that feverish climate are the loopholes of quotidian, tertian, and quartan ; 
and hence some of their salutations take the shape of an anxious inquiry, 
“ How goes the perspiration?” “ Do you sweat copiously +” 

Before we pass from the verbal salutations of the Orientals (conven- 
tionally so called), I may be ailowed to notice the practice of saluting 
after a sneeze. This curious custom is found, or has at some time or 
other been found, in almost all countries. It existed in Africa among 
nations unknown to the Greeks and Romans. Strada, in his account 
of Monomotapa, informs us that when the prince sneezed, all his sub- 
jects in the capital were apprised of it that they might offer up prayers 
for his safety. The author of the Conquest of Peru assures us that the 
Cacique of Guachoia having sneezed in the presence of the Spaniards, the 
Indians of his train fell prostrate before him and stretched forth their 
hands, invoking the sun to enlighten him, to defend him, and to be his 
constant guard. Sneezing seems to have been regarded among the 
Greeks and Romans as a good omen generally, but sometimes as a bad 
one. To Parthenis, who sneezed in the middle of her love-letter to Sar- 
pedon, it supplied the place of an answer. ‘To Penelope the sneeze of 
Telemachus promised the return of Ulysses. The sneeze of a soldier 
(Xenophon’s Anabasis, bk. ii.) encouraged Xenophon to order an ad- 
vance. Yet there are instances on the other side. “ You are struck 
with astonishment,” said Timotheus to the Athenians, who wished to 
return into harbour with their fleet after he had sneezed, “ because 
among ten thousand there is one man whose brain is moist.”* 

The origin of the custom is given, whether truly or not, by Mahomet, 
quoting from the Rabbis. He says that sneezing was a sign of death 





* See London Cyclopedia, article on “ Sneezing.” 
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inherited from the first man, till the evil omen was taken away from it 
by the special intercession of Jacob; from that time the salutation first 
began as a grateful acknowledgment. Polydorus Virgilius, on the other 
hand, says that in the time of Gregory the Great there was prevalent in 
Italy an epidemic distemper which carried off all its victims by sneezing ; 
whereupon the Pontiff ordered prayers to be offered up against it, accom- 
panied by certain signs of the Cross. It is difficult, therefore, to ascer- 
tain the veritable origin of the custom, and to decide either where it 
took its rise, or whether the salutation was an intercession or a congratu- 
lation. The salutation assumed various forms: in Arabia, for instance, 
“Good life,” was the phrase ; among the Romans we find, “ Sit faustum 
ae felix,” “ Sit salutiferum,” “ Servet te Deus,” “ Bene vertat Deus ;” in 
modern Italy they say, “ Melicita ;” in France, “ Diew vous lénisse ;” 
in Germany, “ Gesundheit ;” in the Swedish language the equivalent of 
“God bless you;” and “ Bless you” among ourselves ; for the custom 
still obtains in some parts of Scotland, where one sneeze is considered 
lucky and two unlucky. On the whole, in spite of some contrary evi- 
dence, and in spite of Aristotle’s tracing it to natural religion because 
sneezing was connected with the brain, and in spite of the legend that 
sneezing was the first sign of life betrayed by the man whom Prometheus 
had created—(a legend, by the way, which has a curious parallel in the 
story of Elisha’s miracle, “and the lad sneezed seven times, and opened 
his eyes”)—I am inclined to that solution which finds the origin of the 
custom in sneezing regarded as a sign of mortality. 

It would be quite impossible to discuss in detail the Oriental saluta- 
tions by gesture. They vary with the dignity of the person saluted, 
and range from a mere gentle inclination of the body, accompanied by 
the placing of the right hand across the breast (for a bow only has never 
been held enough), to the most abject prostration, with a kissing of the 
ground. Sometimes the hand is put first to the forehead, and then to 
the breast, as in Turkey, representing (it may be) the homage of the 
intellect and of the heart, or implying that the head and breast are to be 
considered as grovelling in the dust. Sometimes the hand of the person 
saluted is kissed upon the back, or on the back and front, and then put 
to the forehead, as when the servant salutes his master, or the son the 
father, or the wife the husband. This is no doubt a typical embrace of 
the sign of power, and more suitable on the part of inferiors than the 
kissing of the face, which involves an erect position of the body, and 
implies greater familiarity of contact. Sometimes the hand is laid under 
the beard of the person saluted, and then the beard is raised to the lips, 
homage being in this way paid to that part of the man to which venera- 
tion has always been attached. Thus Joab took Amasa with the right 
hand, by the beard, to kiss him; and the custom prevails to this day, 
after long separation. In Arabia Petra it is more common to put 
cheeks together: which reminds us that the Arabs have never really 
Kissing was primarily 
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a sign of tender respect and reverence, simulated affection being both 
respectful and propitiatory : the worshippers of Baal, for example, used to 
kiss or throw kisses to their god. The salute had its origin no doubt in 
the desire to taste, and so to realise vividly the person for whom affection 
was felt ; just as (to quote Mr. Spencer’s illustration) pigeons bill and 
coo one another, and the Chittagongs smell one another, and the Esqui- 
maux rub noses, while the Gond people pull the ears of their friends, a 
mild form of the wholesale embrace by which the delight in the sense of 
possession, or the desire to possess, was first of all gratified and intensi- 
fied, and afterwards professed for the sake of politeness or propitiation. 
There is a curious, and, at first sight, inexplicable form of salutation 
of which I have heard, and which may possibly be explained as the con- 
verse of kissing, a desire to give, instead of a desire to take. In some of 
the South Sea Islands, I am told, they spit on their hands, and then rub 
the face of the complimented person. This appears to be the nearest 
approach possible to giving your friend something of yourself, and is 
paralleled or surpassed by the ancient practice in Carmana, a province of 
Persia, where the inhabitants, when they wished to show peculiar es- 
teem, used (so Athenzus says) to open a vein and present the blood as 
it issued, for their friends to drink ; a form of salutation that, of course, 
falls likewise within the sphere of those which have sprung from “ mili- 
tancy,” and, as in the old Frank presentation of a hair from the beard, 
symbolically surrender the whole person to the authority of the real or 
assumed superior. But to return to the notion of respect in kissing. The 
kissing of the cheek or mouth, which is scarcely any longer with us 
accounted a token of reverence, was regarded in this light by the ancient 
Persians. Cyrus is represented in the Cyropedia as kissing his 
grandfather, “ because he wished to honour him.” The kissing of the 
hand (as among ourselves), of the foot (still perpetuated ecclesiastically in 
the salutation of the Papal toe), of the hem of the garment, and even of 
the footprint, furnished humbler and humbler gradations to those who 
were, or for the time represented themselves as being unworthy to kiss a 
higher part of the body. The “kiss of peace,” in the early Church, was 
a mode of greeting which sprung from the Oriental element, and was-no 
doubt a sign of respect, unity, and brotherhood at a time when it was 
natural and important that all the members of a sorely tried community 
in any particular place should be united together in closest sympathy. 
The salutation by gesture is, I take it, the result of the feeling that 
acts speak louder than words, and the further we retrace our steps 
towards the time when words were less numerous, and when the 
machinery of language was less perfectly developed, the more mani- 
fold and expressive shall we find such salutations to have been. The 
mother countries of language, moreover—I speak of such languages as 
have been really studied—are also those countries in which fewest 
linguistic changes have been made, and which are least prone to change 
or progress of any kind. For this reason, among others, such salutations 
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are much more numerous there than among the progressive countries of 
the West. The more progress, the more haste and the less ceremony ; 
the more men mix with one another, and the more the facilities for 
speedy communication are increased, the less necessity is there for men 
to be continually testifying their respect, or rather, I should say, the 
more naturally they cease to do so; especially as industrial relations 
go hand in hand with progress, and an approximation to equality inevi- 
tably follows in their wake. Perhaps the inclemency of climate also 
may help to explain how men in the North and West do not spend 
so much time in standing still to talk and bow; certainly, to take a 
concrete instance, an Englishman will never, until his winds become less 
cutting, stand in the street with his hat off, as the Frenchman does, while 
he is talking to a lady. But however inuch or however little each of 
these causes may have respectively contributed to the grand result, there 
is no doubt that the fastest going nations expend least time and effort in 
gestural salutations, or, in fact, in any salutations whatever. There is a 
great gulf fixed between the Semitic prostration, with its multiplex ac- 
companiments, and the English or American nod, in which curt gesture 
respect has deteriorated into mere recognition; while the shaking of 
hands, however much foreign matter may be exceptionally imported into 
it, has ceased to express more than acquaintance and cordiality. As to 
kissing, it has decreased gradually from East to West. It is said to have 
been unknown in England, as a greeting between the sexes, until Rowena 
kissed Vortigern. Only in early wassail times was it a salutation between 
men and men, as in Continental countries it always hasbeen. As a com- 
mon salutation between men and women it lasted in England long after 
it had gone out in France, perhaps because our civilisation came later ; 
and it was finally accounted by foreigners an English custom. Erasmus 
has left behind him a humorous letter in which he tells Faustus that, if 
he (Faustus) had wings to his feet, he would fly to England because of 
the kissing. But how little store was really set by it in this country 
may be gathered from a remark in the autobiography of a certain John 
Mitchell, who, in speaking of the jealousy felt towards him by a Mr. 
Alexander Dunlop, a Scotch minister, curiously observes that he, John 
Mitchell, had never so much as kissed Mrs. Dunlop’s mouth in courtesy 
for eleven years before the minister’s jealousy broke forth. This saluta- 
tation continued till the reign of William and Mary ; from tnat date it 
became less prevalent, partly, no doubt, because the Restoration had 
brought in French modes of politeness, in some degree ; but partly also 
because, as the civilisation and refinement of the nation advanced, such signs 
of familiarity declined. The influence of French gallantry upon Teutonic 
coarseness, both by inheritance and by contiguity, may account for the 
disappearance of the kissing of women: the influence of English common 
sense and manliness upon Continental effusiveness may account for the dis- 
appearance of kissing between men. 

And now, perhaps, I may be allowed to follow the march of migration 
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from East to West, and take such European salutations as I have not 
already been led to discuss incidentally. 

What, then, shall we say to the old Greek yaipe : “ Rejoice, be glad?” 
Does it not suddenly throw a light upon the national character? “ From 
the cradle to the grave, in the agora and in the vineyard, in the torch- 
lighted thalamus or on the battle-field—every moment of the Greek’s 
existence was filled with joy, with joy and grace.” The word flashes 
before us all at once their cloudless sky, their sunlit hills and valleys, 
their limpid streams, the music of their language, and the harmony of 
their lives. From their deteriorated descendants the joy and grace have 
mostly vanished, and the salutation has vanished too. The substitute 
ri xaveec, “ What dost thou?” if not connected with the prying and over- 
reaching elements of their modern mercantile reputation, may perhaps 
be traced back to the age when Greece became Achaia, and the yaipe 
became the quid agis? of the conquering Roman. The Romans said 
Salve, Ave, Vale; and what was their beau-idéal? Health, vigour, 
fitness for quitting themselves like men, readiness for fighting, conquering, 
and governing. Vale suggests to us valor, in the senses of value and 
courage, and tells us how the value of a man was measured according to 
his valour; and ave (connected perhaps with azgeo), pictures to us the 
growth of his powers and the aggrandisement of his authority. Some- 
what later we find quid agis ? “What dost thou?”—a hint of his in- 
domitable activity. But in the more degenerate days, when freedom and 
independence were on the wane, more effeminate salutations came into 
vogue—such, for instance, as Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ? “ What dost 
thou, sweetest creature?” a greeting intelligible enough when simpered 
from the lips of the “gentleman about town,” but utterly at variance 
with the spirit of the sturdy warrior of the republican period. The 
answer of Horace to the button-holder : Cupio omnia que vis, “I am 
your most obedient,” certainly breathes an air of later refinement. 

In more modern Italy the salutations have much increased in number ; 
and here, again, in some cases the harmony between them and the character 
and circumstances of the several districts is very striking. The Genoese 
in the Middle Ages used to say, “ Sanita e guadagno,” “ Health and gain.” 
Could any phrase have been a more perfect commentary upon their 
characteristics? But at the present time the brand of long oppression 
and servility still remains impressed upon the phraseology of the people, 
and the priest-ridden Neapolitan hails you with, “Increase in holiness,” 
while the Piedmontese salutes you, “I am your slave.” With the 
growth of freedom and commerce, the last few years have done much, I 
believe, to reduce sycophantic verbiage of address, of dedications and 
of subscriptions. As to the common Come sta ?—“ How stand you?” it 
seems to bring before us at once and in brief the far niente of the indolent 
Italian, basking in the sun, eating maccaroni, and letting life flit lazily 
and delightfully away. 

In Spain we approach nearer to the Oriental than in any other 
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country which can strictly be termed European, and consequently we 
meet with more distinct traces of the East in its salutations. The Divine 
name is frequently used, and the prayer for long life is not uncommon. 
In Vaya con Dios, senor, “Go with God, sefor,” we seem to detect 
Eastern religiousness and Castilian haughtiness combined. The constant 
use of Vuestra merced, “ Your mercy,” “ Your grace,” eg. “I kiss my 
hands to your grace,” exhibits the contrast between the grave, somewhat 
curt reverence of the Spaniard and the diffusiveness of the Italian. His 
punctilio also is illustrated by the fact that the Vuestra merced is con- 
tracted into Usted, a proof of its perpetual and well-nigh burdensome use. 
The peculiar influence of the Roman Catholic religion upon the Spanish 
mind finds its counterpart in their salutations. For instance, a few 
years ago it was de rigueur, on entering or leaving a house, to say “ Ave, 
Maria purissima !” to which the reply was made “ Sine peccato concepta.” 

Comment vous portez-vous ? “ How do you carry yourself?” Is not 
this the phrase of a nation that has striven chiefly after outward grace ? 
Unjust as it would be, in the easy and sweeping style which is so 
common, to fling at the French people the charge of flippancy, super- 
ficiality, and incapacity for seriousness, yet I think no one will be found 
to deny that, in their past history, they have given the impression of 
caring for show more than for reality, for the theatrical rather than the 
practical, for the how they did a thing rather than what the thing was. 
But now “the time past of their life has sufficed for them,” we trust, to 
prate and vapour about da gloire, and to tear one another in pieces for the 
colour of a flag. There is an air of eager triviality, too, about the sound 
and sense of Comment ca va-t-il, “ How goes it?” Far more calm and 
self-contained is the semi-Latin Gascon, when in his Commo vas? he 
saves his breath, and does not skip and hop over an infinity of little 
words, 

I suppose there is some connection between the comment ¢a va-t-il 
and the comment vous trouvez-vous of the Frenchman, and the we geht’s 
and wie befinden Sie sich of the German. But they conjure up, for the 
fancy at any rate, different ideas according to the different characteristics 
of the two nations. If the French somewhat less usual greeting comment 
ca va-t-il? “how goes it?” unveils to us the abstraction and speculation, 
the logic, too inexorable for facts, experience, and friction, of the typical 
Frenchman, how much more may this be said of wie geht’s, the habitual 
familiar greeting of the cloud-inhabiting German? J//ow goes it? Not 
“how go you?” but “how goes it?” Paul Richter said that to the 
German nation was reserved the empire of the air. If Socrates brought 
philosophy down from the clouds, the Germans have in a sense taken it 
up again. “ How goes zt?” “the great abstraction, that which permeates 
our lives and shapes our ends,” the great omnipresent and omnipotent 
dvayky, the eternal not-ourselves that makes for everything conceivable 
and inconceivable? And wie befinden Sie sich, too, brings before us 
the everlasting investigation of the German spectacle-compelling night- 
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lamp, and explains to us the higher criticism of the Tiibingen school, 
and the rationale of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. There is, more- 
over, a tone of simplicity, familiarity, and equality about the bluff hearty 
wie geht’s which reminds one of the times “ when there was not much 
difference in thought, accent, or idiom between the Prince of Saxe-Pum- 
pernickelhausen and his Serene Highness’s postilion.” Would you expect 
a more characteristic salutetiva from the square-shouldered Mein Herr 
as he receives you with open arms in his Bierbrauerei, a high-art pipe 
dangling from his mouth, with a portrait of the Kaiser or Martin Luther 
upon it, a Flasche Bier in front of his capacious ventricle ; while as he 
raises his glass to meet the glass of his lieber Freund, his big-boned 
physiognomy gleams through the spectacled eyes with a genial sense of 
brotherhood and fatherland? And as he says good-by to you in the 
Kirschwasser Strasse, and raises his cotton-velvet above his head with a 
Leben Sie wohl, you can take in all at once with eye and ear that there 
was a time when good living was the beau-idéal of German life; the 
long sederwnts at their dinner-parties bearing witness that the old paths 
are not yet altogether forsaken. And when we recall Sir Francis Head’s 


summary of German cuisine, ‘Whatever is not sour is greasy, and | 


whatever is not greasy is sure to be sour,’ we are not surprised that 
“we are introduced to the Speisesaal with the salutation ‘ good appe- 
tite,’ and dismissed from it with the parting prayer for ‘ good digestion.’ ” 

The Low Dutch greeting, “‘ How fare you?” “ How travel you?” is a 
most suggestive representation of Dutch history and manners. It will 
not let us forget the naval and commercial commonwealth, “ occupying” 
(as says Motley) “a small portion of Europe, but conquering a wide 
empire by the private enterprise of trading companies, girdling the world 
with its innumerable dependencies in Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia—exercising sovereignty in Brazil, Guiana, the West Indies, 
New York, at the Cape of Good Hope, in Hindostan, Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, and New Holland—-a commonwealth which was the precursor 
of the English scheme of empire, and which bequeathed its chief charac- 
teristics, resistance to dogmatism and despotism, to the Great Republic 
of the West.” Was it not consistent with the fitness of things that the 
nation whose ships thus explored the world “ from China to Peru” should 
have the salutation “‘ How travel you?” 

But, of all salutations, none perhaps is more characteristic than the 
Anglo-Saxon “How do youdo?” It has been our meeting-word ever 
since the days of the restless Plantagenet. It contains in itself the 
essence of productive existence, national and individual—it is the formula 
of activity ; it is the correlative of the All right! Right away! of the 
English railway-guard, and the Go-ahead ! of the Yankee boiler-burster. 
It accounts for the British Constitution, Magna Charta, and the Great 
Rebellion ; for the steam-engine and the telegraph; for Trafalgar, 
Waterloo, Commodore Vanderbilt, and the Grand Pacific Railway ; for 
the Times, Punch, the New York Herald, and even for the Matrimontal 
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News. “How are you?” is less active in appearance, and may perhaps 
represent the opposite side of the English character, the phlegmatic, 
“Jet alone” side. On the other hand, it may exhibit the national rest- 
lessness in another phase. It has been suggested that it may imply a 
constant inquiry on your own part before you can answer such a question ; 
a ceaseless reckoning with yourself not only in reference to your present 
state, but to its connected past and future. The great problem of the 
whence, why, and whither may be contained in the three words, “ How 
are you?” 

The secularising tendency of English social life—and I do not here 
mean to confound secular with atheistic, according to the practice of 
some good and well-meaning people, but I mean that tendency born of 
our natural reserve, which inclines us to estimate religious feeling 
in inverse proportion to religious froth—this tendency, I say, may 
account partially, as has been before hinted, for the curtailment of cer- 
tain salutations which originally contained the name of God. Sucha 
secularisation of the outward is not necessarily an unmixed good, but it 
is at any rate less revolting than “God save you,” in the mouth of a 
Falstaff, or the Pax vobiscum of a fuddled friar. 

Is not the canny and inquisitive Scot betrayed in his peculiar 
formula, “ Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye?” Not content with the knowledge of how 
you are yourself, he wants to know the condition of all your surround- 
ings.. Perhaps inquisitiveness is nowhere developed so fully as across 
the Border ; especially does Sandy feel that he has a right to all informa- 
tion concerning you, if he is within the sixty-third longitudinal line of 
relationship. And inquisitiveness is first-cousin to canniness. Sandy will 
know “hoo’s a’ wi’ ye”—your whisky before he will consent to dine 
with you, as well as your bank balance before he will consent to do 
business with you. 

The Irishman’s “ Long life to your honour; may you make your bed 
in glory !” proves by its first member his Oriental kinship more conclu- 
sively than all the mythical blarney of his genealogical tables. The 
second member of the salutation appears to be the offspring of a religion 
which, with most Irishmen at all events, is more or Jess materialistic 
in its foundation and prospects. 

The only remaining European salutations which call for any remark 
are those of the Slavs: and here our attention is attracted chiefly by the 
absence of originality. As far as I can ascertain, Russians, Poles, Bul- 
garians, Servians, et hoc genus omne, of whom “ we have lately heard so 
much,” cannot boast a single salutation which may fairly be considered 
their own. “Peace be to you,” “The Lord be praised,” answered by 
“World without end. Amen,” are all borrowed from the early Chris- 
tianity of Constantinople. “Be well,” “How hast thou thyself?” 
“ How dost thou live on?” are, it need hardly be said, equally unori- 
ginal. “ Art thou gay?” again, is merely an adaptation of the Greek 
xaipe. But is not all this consistent with the history of the race, as a 
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whole? Does not Mr. Carlyle say that the great faculty of the Russian 
nation is a capacity for submission? Perhaps the faculty is wearing out 
just now, but the statement is true of the not distant past, whether or 
not the ancient preamble to petitions be authentic which Mr. Spencer 
quotes with some reserve: “Do not order our heads to be cut off, O 
mighty lord, for presuming to address you, but hear us!” The Slavs 
have not, broadly speaking, shown originality either in government, or 
in religion, or in industry. Perhaps when the contagious example of 
surrounding nations has affected them more vitally, their salutations, if 
never original, may cease to begin with “ Your slave,” “ Your serf,” or 
to degrade the old Greek salutation of yaipe into the craven supplication 
for “ pardon.” 

One word, before leaving Europe, in reference to the practice of 
shaking hands. Mr. Spencer traces the origin of the custom to the 
movement which would be likely to occur if each of two persons desired to 
draw the hand of the other to his lips, and each at the same time endea- 
voured to withdraw his own hand, in deprecation of the submissive 
salutation. This solution, I feel bound to say, appears to me to prove 
chiefly the difficulty of finding a solution at all. Would it not be better to 
imagine that the offer and acceptance of a swordless hand indicated peace 
and brotherhood, the grasp of the hand being a demonstration that it 
contained no weapon at the time? Ihave some recollection, though I 
cannot verify it, that the salute was so regarded at all events among the 
Norsemen. The shaking could easily be the hearty outcome of the earlier 
seizing. It is not uncommon in the East to seize the hand, but among 
Teutonic nations only is it usual to shake hands. Of course the usage 
has found its way into other nations, but so contrary is it to their instinct 
that, in France, for example, a society has been recently formed to abolish 
“Je shake-hands” as a vulgar English innovation. The old French 
noblesse, of whom the Legitimists are perhaps the only true representa- 
tives, do not make a practice of shaking hands, neither is the custom so 
common among the Republicans as among the Bonapartists, who, with 
Napoleon III. for their leader, have always affected English manners. 
In the “ shake-hands,” we see, Iam inclined to think, brevity and hearti- 
ness combined—a characteristic salutation of nations that are energetic, 
full of business, rather matter-of-fact, and cordial without effusiveness. 

And now, following the migration from the Euphrates valley east- 
wards, I have to notice one or two salutations from Hindostan and 
Ceylon. 

From the Mohammedan, the fighting, ruling inhabitants of India 
comes, it would appear, our “ sign-post” military salute: he raises his 
right hand to his forehead and makes the fingers touch it. This, it may 
be supposed, is a substitute on the part of a starched and sturdy soldier 
for a bow or prostration. The salute of the subject, passive Hindoo is 
different. In the presence of a Brahmin he raises his folded hands to 
his forehead, touching it with the balls of bis thumbs—a much more 
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comprehensive and submissive style of salutation—and utters at the 
same moment the word “ prostration.” In South India the inferior 
prostrates himself with extended arms, crying out, “The eight limbs 
together!” This is perhaps the most comprehensive and dramatic form 
in which an Oriental expresses his abject lack of independence. 

In Ceylon, besides the usual Eastern wishes for good health and long 
life, both Singhalese and Tamil have a curious substitution for “ good- 
by.” It is, “I will go and come.” Is this characteristic of the great 
pleasure which the Easterns find in hospitality and which the departing 
friend takes for granted? Or does it merely represent the kindred feeling 
that the guest confers an honour upon the host? This salutation reminds’ 
one of the French aw revoir; though au revoir might be considered a 
slight impertinence if addressed in the Singhalese sense to your host as 
you leave his house. 

The salutation of the Chinese, “ Have you eaten your rice?” requires 
no comment. Their greetings are usually, however, most elaborate, and 
worthy of that paradise of competitive examination, embodied unnatural- 
ness, and absolute subserviency to the powers that be. Their set phrases 
and postures are rigorously prescribed by an Academy of Compliments ; 
the exact number of speeches and obeisances being calculated with the 
strictest accuracy. One gesture is as follows: ‘The saluting person 
clasps his hands together, holds them out, shakes them gently, bends 
forward, and says, ‘Chin, chin’;” that is to say, “ Please, please,” which 
is equivalent to “Thank you,” and also to “Good-by,” and is used for 
both ave and vale. The national primness comes out in all this elabora- 
tion; the national humbleness also appears in the rule—observed like- 
wise in over-governed Japan and Siam—by which they avoid in 
salutation the first and second persons of the pronouns, whether per- 
sonal or possessive, using at the same time depreciatory terms for 
themselves and complimentary epithets for the person addressed. Thus 
the saluter, if he be young, may style himself “the stupid younger 
brother ;” if he be old, “the old stupid,” “the old putrescence.” A 
wife calls herself “a mean concubine;” a relative, in saluting his 
relatives, describes himself as “the tail of relationship.” “My house ” 
is “the tattered shed ;” “my wife,” “the stupid thorn,” “ the mountain 
(i.e. the uncultivated) wife;” “my opinion” is “the stupid opinion,” 
“the venturesome saying;” “my son” is “the grass insect.” The 
person saluted is, if respectable, “he beneath whose feet the speaker is,” 
“he who rides in a carriage.” A father is “the great old gentleman ;” 
the emperor is “the sire of myriad years.” “Your father” is “the 
honourable grey-beard,” “the honourable severity ;” “ your mother’ 
is “ the good gentleness,” “the good hall of longevity ;” “ your daughter,” 
‘the thousand pieces of gold.” A minister is “balcony-under,” i.e. he 
under whose gallery we wait.* Ali this abjectness is not unsuited to 





* T am indebted to the kindness of Professor Legge, of Oxford, for a long list of 
Chinese salutations, from which the above extracts have been made. 
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a country in which a primeval, patriarchal civilisation is blended mys- 
teriously with such a primeval, patriarchal barbarism that life is 
considered of comparatively trivial consequence, “ grass insects” are 
daily dropped over boat sides, and a wholesale decapitation is looked 
upon as part of a Mandarin’s morning programme. 

The Japanese, whose verbal] salutations have much in common with 
the Chinese, take off their slippers when they meet—a reminiscence, of 
course, of holy ground where mortal worshippers were not worthy to 
wear their shoes; and a practice most natural in a country where the 
Mikado is as much a god asa man. The salutation, “ Do not hurt me,” 
is another outcome of the despotism which has nowhere been so absolute 
for so many centuries as in China, Siam, and Japan. 

The farrago of my libellus may excusably be concluded with a few 
fragmentary salutations which I have not fitted in with what has been 
already written. Certain islanders near the Philippines, I am told, take 
the foot of him they salute, and with it gently rub the face. This appears 
to be only a variation of the foot upon the head or neck ; but the rubbing 
is curious. May we remember, in connection with it, “the grinding of 
the faces of the poor” which we read of in the prophet Isaiah? Perhaps, 
however, the movement is meant only to extend over a greater area 
the symbolical expression of submission. In New Guinea leaves of trees 
are placed on the heads of those who are saluted. This practice, with 
the converse one, which Mr. Spencer mentions, of the saluters themselves 
wearing the leaves or branches, may be accounted for as having originally 
demonstrated the absence of weapons in the hands of those so decorating 
themselves or others; but why this form of salutation should obtain 
specially in New Guinea, does not seem easy to explain. In some of the 
South Sea Islands it is held to be the height of politeness to fling a jar of 
water over the head of your friend. Obviously this can only be for pur- 
poses of grateful cooling, and though the salutation might seen suitable 
for all hot countries, it is clear, nevertheless, that such a custom could 
hardly prevail where clothing was not at the minimum. Has the desire 
to cool the saluted person anything to do with the salutation of certain 
African tribes, among whom he who salutes strips the other of his robe 
and ties it about his own waist? However it may be, this manner of 
greeting can exist only in savage countries, and where there is no chance 
of catarrh ; but the origin of the custom lies, no doubt, in that of cover- 
ing the face when in the presence of a superior being. The converse 
custom, likewise African, as well as Tahitean, of unclothing oneself, can 
easily be understood as an extreme form of taking off the shoes. Western 
nations content themselves with removing the hat, temporarily in the 
street (where the movement frequently degenerates into a mere touch), 
and permanently when entering a house. Perhaps when the hatless 
negro takes the comb out of his hair and then replaces it, he is 
actuated by a similar desire to show respect. On the other hand, 
in the cracking and snapping of fingers with which the members of 
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certain negro tribes salute one another, we may reasonably discern the 
tendency to express joy by noise resulting from muscular action, just as 
the clapping of hands among ourselves is the usual token of approbation. 
The salutation of the Moor on horseback, when he meets a stranger, is 
strongly indicative of the suspiciousness engendered by centuries of 
almost ceaseless fighting, and reminds us that the Ishmaelitish tinge 
is strong in his blood. He makes for the stranger at the top of his 
speed, as if to ride him down ; then suddenly pulls up, and fires his pistol 
over the stranger’s head, thus paying him the compliment of recognising 
a friend instead of a foe. 

The salutations of the aborigines of A.merica do not exhibit many 
distinct peculiarities. The brief greeting, “ Well,” which Mr. Spencer 
refers to the Dacotah Indians, is characteristic of a tribe where “ liberty, 
equality, and fraternity” seem to have rendered unnecessary all expres- 
sions of propitiation or servility. The “pipe of peace” has its local 
habitation naturally on a continent where tobacco was grown and smoked 
fur centuries before the venture of Columbus. The sympathetic sighs 
and yells with which two tribes of North American Indians greet one 
another, after a deputation of the two eldest of each tribe have advanced 
to meet each other and to recount their stories of danger and loss, are 
not so strange a form of salutation when we consider the chronic blood- 
shed of the war-path and the trail. The “jumping up and down” of the 
Fuegians may be paralleled in Loango, and is, after all, only an animal 
and childlike manifestation of delight not at all unnatural in an unre- 
served and agile savage. The morning salute on the Orinoco, which Mr. 
Spencer quotes from Humboldt, “How have the mosquitoes treated 
you?” must be allowed to be at least excusable, since the miserabie in- 
habitants of that district, so travellers declare, sleep with their bodies 
buried three or four inches deep in sand, the head alone protruding, and 
that covered with a handkerchief. 

It is time, however, to bring this gossip to a conclusion, though the 
end comes rather in obedience to a sense of fitness than from a lack of 
material. But I fear that I myself may be saluted with an adaptation 
of Virgil’s line :— 

Claudite jam rivos, pueri: sat prata biberunt. 
(Shut up the sluices, boys: the fields ery “ Hold! Enough !”) 


The subject is not one that admits of an eloquent peroration. Specu- 
lation in reference to the origin and rationale of salutations is open to 
the charge of being often fanciful, and occasionally futile ; and I may be 
told that from this charge my paper has not relieved it. But if any of 
my readers, who take an interest in this subject, will also take the trouble 
to transfigure my fancies into facts, “ what in” my speculation “ is dark ” 
may yet by their help be “ illumined.” 
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Dinners in Viterature. 
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Arter Achilles in the Jliad has granted the request of the unhappy 
Priam in reference to the dead body of his son, he immediately suggests 
to the old man the propriety of taking some refreshment. Let us, he 
says, now remember our dinner. For this was a matter not forgotten by 
the fair-haired Niobe, even when all her twelve children lay dead in 
her house, slain by Apollo and Artemis. And Homer, if such a man 
there be, goes on to tell us Low the swift-footed Greek at once rose up, 
and himself cut the throat of a white wether, and his companions flayed 
it, and got it ready in the proper fashion, and divided it cunningly, and 
pierced it with spits, and roasted it with circumspection, and did all 
those other things so well known to the student of the Jliad/, as thought 
worthy of many more mentions than one by the author of that divine 
poem. 

Not a few writers of eminence, both ancient and modern, have fol- 
lowed Homer’s example in giving abundant details of what was called 
contemptuously, by Seneca—a man of extremely morose temper—“ the 
science of the cook-shop.” Nor is it certain, when we consider how 
much a dinner shares in the constitution of human happiness, that this 
philosopher was altogether wise in reviling the discipline of Apicius as 
the disease of his age, or that la science de la gueule—to borrow a phrase 
of Rabelais and Montaigne—deserves Columella’s censure as the worship 
of the most degraded vice. 

The good effects, moral and social, of a good dinner—not the least 
among the great and lasting triumphs of a civilised life—have been too 
often established to need any further evidence. What frantic enmities 
have been rung out, what everlasting friendships rung in, by that tocsin 
of the soul, the dinner bell! A suitably served 1epast can remove pre- 
judice, and abate pride; it can reconcile misunderstandings, and dis- 
cover amiability. Will not a steaming turkey turn away strife, and 
meditations of evil vanish before a Christmas plum-pudding? Nay, re- 
sentment ere this has beat a retreat before a humble Welsh rarebit ; and 
a horrid feud, which not even the family solicitor could disperse, has 
melted like a morning mist in sunrise at the approach of a goose at 
Michaelmas. What might have been the result of a judicious present 
by her lover to Sophia Western of a dish of those eggs of roasted pullets, 
of which, according to Black George the Gamekeeper’s evidence, she 
was sofond? Surely a corresponding sweetness of temper had followed 
the impartial distribution of those sweetmeats which Dr. Johnson ad- 
vised the brewer’s wife to give away of an evening. The advice itself 
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shows the importance which the philosopher attached even to the minutize 
of what is so happily called “good living.” What irony of fate has 
deprived us of that philosophical Cookery Book which women could not 
write, but the Doctor could, and in place of it has offered to us—Jrene ! 

There is a phrase attributed to Voltaire—to whom, having written 
much, much is attributed—that the fate of nations often depends upon 
the digestion of a minister. A slight variation in a carte de jour, like a 
variation in the length of Cleopatra’s nose, might have altered the cir- 
cumstances of a world. The decisive battles of Borodino and Leipsic 
were lost to Napoleon by a fit of dyspepsia. How certainly, then, does 
it become a man’s bounden duty to meditate on few matters so seriously 
as on his meals! What is more natural than that eating should reach 
the dignity of an art, and such an art as, like mathematics, demands the 
whole man! and what wonder is it to see so much in literature con- 
cerning eating from the earliest to the latest times! A reflection on the 
influence of food on the character of mankind diminishes our surprise 
at the boast of the subtle Ulysses, who is represented in the Odyssey 
declaring that no other mortal may compete with him—not, indeed, in the 
strength of his arm, or the acuteness of his intellect, but in making up a 
fire, and cutting up wood for burning, and jointing meat, and discharging 
generally the duties of a cook and a butler. The sacred historian has 
not thought it beneath him to describe the effect of a savoury dish in 
procuring the benediction of Isaac ; nor, when we remember the intimate 
association between the heart and the stomach, will the conduct of the 
French novelist appear absurd, who introduces, in the most pathetic 
part of the story, a descant of his heroine upon the several courses of her 
dinner. 

The idea that eating is a subject of humiliation, that it is but a 
makeshift to repair the imperfection of our nature, that it dulis the 
intelligence—notions buttressed up by a few stock quotations out of the 
Latin Grammar, such as “ fruges consumere nati,” “ animum quoque 
pregravat una”—has gone far to make dinner a subject unworthy of the 
novelist and the poet, and so, not rarely, produced inconvenient results. 
Thus, to take an instance in our nursery rhymes, an idle attempt has 
been made, in the ancient ballad, which bears some mystic reference in 
its opening lines, but nowhere else, to a sixpence and a pocketful of 
rye, absurdly to explain away the four-and-twenty blackbirds as black 
numerals baked into the glazed white face of an old dial, or as four-and- 
twenty hours; and to turn the whole song, by strained interpretations, 
into a nature myth. There is indeed no little difficulty in understanding 
the singing of the baked birds ; but we are not, because of this subjective 
deficiency in our intelligence, justified in supposing that the ancient poet 
intended by his rhyme aught but a simple representation of a royal 
dinner of his place and period. The vastness of the dainty dish was 
doubtless introduced to add to our idea of sublimity in the sovereign, 
just as King Cyrus found an argument for Baal being a living God in 
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the large quantity of his daily rations. As well may an allegorical 
meaning be assigned to Falstaff’s feast in Shallow’s house in Glouces- 
tershire, and a figurative interpretation to the pigeons, the couple of 
short-legged hens, the joint of mutton, and the other sundry kickshaws, 
which William Cook provided. 

Full many a three-volumed novel, unwisely neglected, on account of an 
apparent predominance of gastronomical detail, by the superficial reader, 
forms the subject of interest and astonishment to the philosopher. To him, 
pages in which keenness of appetite is more remarkable than keenness 
of wit—pages in which the author’s puppets make up for saying little 
by eating much—reveal the inner mental characteristics of the company ; 
and he can almost prophesy the actions of each by observing the par- 
ticular entrées he prefers. If he notices, for instance, that the dishes are 
improperly prepared, he will at once form a conclusion adverse to the 
presence of preciseness and exactitude in the host. Nor in doing so is 
he without the authority of the sage of Bolt Court, who said, “ Sir, if 
a man cannot get his dinner well dressed, he should be suspected of 
inaccuracy in other things.” Where the unskilled reader sees only a 
tendency in the parties eating to enlarge the circumference of their 
bodies, the student of human nature will perceive subtle hints of the 
various anfractuosities of their minds. He will not be surprised at a 
fit of melancholy in him who feeds on hare, nor at a sanguine tempera- 
ment in him who makes his meal of beef. He will be prepared for 
severity of demeanour in him who partakes of pie-crust, according to 
the authority of Dr. King: “ Eat pie-crust, if you’d serious be ;” and, 
following the same great authority, will introduce to the ladies’ notice 
him who during dinner has shown a singular predilection for shell-fish. 
He will recognise the being with large discourse looking before and 
after in him who breakfasts as if uncertain of dinner, and dines as if 
reflecting he had not breakfasted. He will mark the weak stomach as 
the sure concomitant of the weak brain. He will be prepared for im- 
petuosity of temper in him who subsists on animal out of all proportion 
to vegetable aliment, or, if in any proportion, in such as Falstaff’s intoler- 
able quantity of sack to his one halfpenny-worth of bread. He will per- 
haps expect to find good eating the parent of good sense. He will receive 
as an exquisite illustration of natural laws, the circumstance that, in one 
chapter of a fashionable novel, the young lady, the heroine, during her 
residence in the temperate zone of the family, will eat about equal pro- 
portions of meat and vegetables, of carbonaceous and nitrogenous matter. 
In another chapter he will find her transported to the arctic circle of 
Miss Monflather’s seminary ; and there, in accordance still with the laws 


of nature, she will be ready to devour the blubber and whale-oil of the — 


Pole. Yet again, in a third chapter, he will meet with her in the tropical 
atmosphere of a zealous young curate, and there behold her dining, like 
Amina the delicate, on a few grains of rice, or an apple. Then indeed 
will her stomach be prouder than that of Arthur Clennam in Little 
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Dorrit, which awoke the indignation of Mr. F.’s aunt. She will disdain 
the familiar conjunctions of pork and pease-pudding, of bacon and beans, 
of mutton and capers. Only after repeated solicitations will she be 
induced to “ try a little” of what some one with a pretty taste for the 
letter has called the “ pernicious pasticcios of the pastrycook, or the 
complex combinations of the confectioner.” 

Not a few philosophers have endeavoured to show the intimate 
relation which subsists between the meat and the morality of nations. 
Some have gone so far as to consider the elevation of gastronomy to be 
that of the whole circle of arts and sciences, and regarded man as 
nothing more nor !ess than a sublime alembic. 

Buckle, in his //istory of Civilisation, following Cahanis, considers 
food as one of the four physical agents most powerfully influencing the 
human race. The organisation of society and the differences in peoples 
are traceable, in his opinion, to a diversity of dinner. Men’s manners 
and morality, their customs and condition, depend mainly, if he may be 
believed, on what they eat. The boldness of the Norseman and the 
timidity of the Bengalee are ascribed as justly due to their respective 
preferences for meat or vegetables, for carbonaceous or nitrogenous diet, 
imposed on them by the temperature of their climate, Slavery in India 
is the direct result of rice, in Egypt of dates, of maize in Mexico and Peru. 

We all remember the mischievous effects of meat on Oliver Twist. 
When from the recesses of Mrs. Sowerberry’s coal-cellar that boy blas- 
phemed Mr. Bumble—“ It is not madness,” said that dignitary, after 
deep meditation, “ it’s meat!” Had the boy lived on gruel it had never 
happened. The congenital irritability of the English is perhaps owing 
to their consumption of animal food in a higher proportion than most 
other nations of Europe. “ Beef,” said Lord Sparkish, in Swift’s Polite 
Conversation, “is man’s meat.” Europa is borne now, as formerly, by a 
bull. Beef conduces to courage. It was roast-beef, may be, that won 
the day at Blenheim and Ramillies, and potages and kickshaws that lost 
it at Agincourt and Poictiers. The French themselves say, C’est la 
soupe que fait le soldat. However that may be, the lightness of their 
cookery appears to have caused considerable lightness of heel in their 
dancing-masters. Greece was once famous for song. How has its poetry 
sunk since the inhabitants of the Morea substituted coffee for wine ! 

A good dinner is indeed necessary to make a good subject. Correct 
views in politics and right opinions in religion are no less dependent on 
our nutriment than animal intrepidity and amiability of disposition. 
The word Whig is derived, it is well known,.rom a word used in North 
England for sour milk ; and the advancement of the Catholic faith was 
certainly contemplated by the monks of the Abbey of Fécamp when 
they consecrated each bottle of their famous Benedictine liqueur with 
the mystic letters A.M. D. G., without which none, it may be added, 
is genuine. Even architecture and natural philosophy were shown by 
Sinon to be intimately related to cookery ; and none will be surprised 
VOL. XL.—No. 239. 29. 
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at his placing the science by which the greatest sum of pleasure is afforded 
to our friends, in close juxtaposition to that of military strategics, whereby 
the extreme amount of annoyance is occasioned to our enemies. The 
professors of medicine and morality are about equally indebted to the 
cooks. Few, however, have borrowed from them for such an early 
period of life as Van Helmont, who demanded of them a mystic sop of 
bread boiled in beer as a substitution in infants’ food for that natural 
milk of which the amiable Dr. Brouzet seems to have had so bad an 
opinion. Nor have philosophers been unwilling to apply to themselves in 
practice the principles they advocated in theory. Boswell’s illustrious 
friend, for example, was equally solicitous to supply heat and repair 
waste in his corporeal system. Half-a-dozen large peaches, according to 
Mrs. Piozzi, before breakfast, counterbalanced a well-boiled leg of pork 
for dinner ; the outside cut of a salt buttock of beef was accompanied by 
a liberal supply of chocolate, made with much cream or melted butter ; 
nor could a veal pie swell the veins in his forehead with satisfaction 
unless it contained plenty of sugar and plums. It is said of him that 
he sought less for flavour than effect. His proposition that a man seldom 
thinks with more earnestness of anything than he does of his dinner, he 
certainly defended by his own example, in his admirable admixture, 
shown in the veal pie, his favourite dainty, of substances with and with- 
out nitrogen, mixed, it may be, with an exactitude of chemical combina- 
tion, which would have been written down, doubtless, in that Cookery 
Book of his, composed on philosophical principles, could he have been, 
in the interests of humanity, induced to undertake it. 

The ancient Hebrew writers say little about dinners ; and what indeed 
could be expected from a people who seem to have eaten meat only 
on festivals? Their silly simplicity confounds the labours of Vatel and 
Francatelli, of Soyer and Caréme. They inverted the science of cookery by 
regarding bread as the principal dish, and flesh or its juice as a mere acces- 
sory. Widely different from these were the dishes that adorned the tables 
of imperial Rome. Vedius Pollio, the friend of Augustus, was singu- 
larly delicate in his diet. His most pleasing plat was lampreys, which 
he fattened with disobedient slaves. Hadrian’s favourite dish, says 
Spartianus, in the biography which he wrote of that emperor, was called 
Tetrapharmacum, from its consisting of four principal ingredients—to wit, 
sow’s udder, peacock, pheasant, and the gammon of a wild boar in. paste. 
These meats appear to have been mixed in some manner which the 
author has omitted to mention. For the wild-boar pasty there is indeed 
to be found more than one receipt in Apicius Celius. The best, per- 
haps, is the following :—First boil the gammon with plenty of dry figs 
(in another receipt the exact number twenty-five is given) and three 
laurel leaves. (The use of these figs, it is said, made the flesh tender.) 
Then skin it, slice it superficially into dice, and fill it with honey. 
Knead flour with oil, and cover it with this paste. When the dough 
is cooked, take it from the oven, and serve. 
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Faute de grives on mange des merles is an old French proverb, and 
thrushes dressed in different ways are still devoured in France. Any 
person anxious to know how to cook them, will probably find his curi- 
osity satisfied by the cookery books of Dubois or Caréme. In England 
they are scarcely a common dish, and the index to Mrs. Beeton’s Recipes 
may be consulted in vain. Formerly they were highly esteemed. The 
comestible thrush of the ancients was the smallest of its kind, known to 
us as the red-wing. It visits our coasts in severe winters, but is never 
fattened as at Rome. 

Horace expresses an opinion that nothing is better than a fat thrush ; 
nothing fairer than an ample sow’s udder. Martial agrees with Horace, 
and has composed a little poem, of which the burden is that, in the 
poet’s judgment, the titbit among birds is a thrush; but among quad- 
rupeds a hare. On another occasion he tells us that he prefers a sucking- 
pig to any meat. The Spanish epigrammatist also observes that a crown 
of nard or roses may delight others, but he himself is chiefly delighted 
with a crown of thrushes. Such a present, to make his mistress know 
that he has not forgotten her, is suggested by Ovid to his pupil: JMis- 
saque corona Te memorem domine testificere tue. A subtlety of 
palate is hinted at in Persius, so exquisite as to be able to discriminate 
between the flavours of the male and female bird. Another poet tells us 
that to mix them with oysters disarranges the stomach, and is produc- 
tive of bile. In a word, for once that the Roman authors speak of the 
music of these birds in the groves, they speak a dozen times of their merit 
on the table. They praise their savour rather than their song. They are 
agreeable in a poplar-tree, but more agreeable in a pasty. Lucullus, 
says Varro, built an aviary, containing a salle & manger, by which 
ingenious device he was enabled to eat thrushes cooked and contemplate 
them alive at one and the same opportunity. They, or rather their 
breasts, form a notable ingredient in the famous Patina Apiciana, or plat 
of Apicius, which also contained the inevitable udder, besides fish, fowl, 
and beccaficoes, and everything of the best. The relative merits, indeed, of 
beccaficoes, thrushes, mushrooms, and oysters were so difficult to deter- 
mine, that Tiberius is said to have given a prize of some two thousand 
pounds to one Asellius Sabinus for an essay, in the form of a dialogue, on 
that subject. 

Beccaficoes were eaten in England in the days of Henry II. Among 
the pious and dutiful sons of that king, who set their countrymen almost 
as fair an example of filial obedience as the sons of the first three Georges, 
Prince John was at least wise enough to know the best, perhaps the 
only, means to win the people’s respect and love. He courted popularity, 
according to Sir William Scott, by a sumptuous repast. When it is 
remembered that his death was occasioned by a surfeit of peaches and 
new ale, it will probably be admitted that he put no great constraint 
upon himself in this matter. Be that as it may, it is recorded in 
Ivanhoe that he held high festival in Ashby Castle, where the tables 
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“ groaned,” not indeed for the first or last time, under the quantity of 
“‘ good cheer.” The dishes were rendered as unlike their natural forms 
as possible, “as is done,” says the author, “by the modern professors of 
the culinary art.” He might have included the ancient ones. Jngeniosa 
gula est, and the traditional schoolboy will remember the aphy or anchovy 
which the cook of Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, produced for him from 
that vegetable on which the sober Cincinnatus was content to dine. 
More wonderful changes than these, however—transubstantiations in- 
stead of transformations—are known to sacred and profane literature. The 
story of the celebrated dinner of Numa Pompilius is told by Plutarch, 
who is troubled with a pagan scepticism about its truth. The king had 
invited his subjects to a plebeian meal of extreme frugality. Suddenly 
he lifted up his eyes, and said his familiar Goddess Egeria was present ; 
whereupon the tables were forthwith filled with a variety of delicate 
food. This sudden change recalls that of St. Patrick, who, being a-hun- 
gered on a fast-day, helped himself furtively to a couple of pork chops. 
Then the saint’s conscience smote him, and he cast the chops from him 
into a pail of water, with a prayer for forgiveness. His petition was 
probably heard, for the pieces of pork were immediately converted, by 
more than mortal means, into a couple of fat pike. 

A change of flavour in fish and fowl was one of the curious features 
in the dinner given by Nasidienus. The pontifical dinner of Lentulus, 
on his election to the office of flamen (the abstemiousness of the 
clergy made a pontifical dinner proverbial at Rome, as that of the French 
priests has originated the repas de chanoines) is a famous dinner of anti- 
quity. Posterity is indebted to the Saturnalia of Macrobius for a menu 
of the banquet. The names of many of the animals eaten have exercised 
much exegetical ingenuity to very little purpose. The peloris— “a sort of 
shell-fish” (Dict.)—still remains a mystery. The spondylus—“a sort of 
shell-fish” (Dict.)—is yet unknown. Of the balani— a sort of shell-fish ” 
(Dict.)—both white and black, we are told nothing, save that they 
probably derive their name from their resemblance to an acorn, by the 
laborious Forcellini. But though an exact knowledge of the ingredients of 
numerous plats has been thus removed from us, probably for ever, by 
the ruthless hand of Time, thus much of certainty remains. In the first 
course were served sea-urchins, oysters, thrushes on asparagus, and a 
fatted hen. Haunches of wild venison and beccaficoes formed a part of 
the second course, which has been sadly mutilated. The third was made 
grateful by a sow’s udder, a wild boar’s cheek, a ragout of fish, ducks, 
hares, boiled teal, capons, frumenty, and Picentian bread. 

Juvenal occupies a whole Satire with considerations for cooking a 
single fish ; and Martial has consecrated the chief portion of one of his 
books, called Xenia, to a poetic catalogue of subjects of diet. Not the 
least remarkable of these is a dish made of flamingo’s tongues, reminding 
the reader of the pdté of tongues of singing birds composed by Clodius 
Esopus, the actor. The tongue of the flamingo was one of the ingredients 
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of Vitellius’s celebrated entrée which he called his Shield of Minerva. 
Martial and Pliny were both admirers of fote gras—the latter pathetically 
alludes to it as the tenderest, moistest, and sweetest of livers; and the 
liver of a white goose fed on fat figs is mentioned by Horace as one of 
the delicacies of the table of Nasidienus. Many dishes, like Words- 
worth’s ideal woman, not too good for human nature’s daily food, appear 
at that weird feast, but none of them equal in horror the blinded cuttle- 
fish in the udens of Plautus. Here is a dish that the famous cream 
sauce of the Marquis de Béchamel could hardly render palatable, although 
that courtier of the Grand Monarque boasted that with it a man might 
eat his own mother-in-law, and yet fail to discover her natural inherent 
bitterness. “I hate him worse than cold boiled veal,” Macaulay said, 
or is reported to have said, of the modest Mr. Croker; but what is cold 
veal to a clammy cuttlefish ? Surely of the two a man would prefer the 
Lacedemonian black broth, which one, having tasted, observed he won- 
dered not any more, seeing this was their life’s chief nutriment, at the 
Spartan intrepidity in facing death. Pine-nuts (pignons) are also sung 
by Martial as a peculiar delicacy. These are probably a sort of pista- 
chio. To translate the Latin term, as is commonly done, by “ fir-cones ” 
would be to follow the example of the Jowrnal des Débats, which French 
Times once, if we may believe Archbishop Trench, spoke of pommes de 
pin as the conclusion of a Lord Mayor's feast, being led into the mistake 
by our use of pine-apple for nana, and then commented in good set terms 
on the grossness of the English appetite. 

King’s proposed dinner to Gaspar Barthius of a saleacaby, a dish of 
fenugreek, a wild sheep’s head and appurtenance, with a suitable elec- 
tuary, a ragout of capons’ stones and some dormouse sausages, probably 
suggested to Smollett his dinner in the manner of the ancients in Pere- 
grine Pickle, of which the concoction of the dishes was the cause of the 
dismissal of five cooks as incapable, while even of the sixth, compulsorily 
retained, it made the hair stand on end. The whole of this satire on 
Akenside is very nearly copied from the receipts of Apicius ; from the 
boiled goose with its sauce of lovage, coriander, mint, rue, anchovies, and 
oil, to the hypotrimma of Hesychius, which Smollett describes as a 
mixture of vinegar, pickle, and honey boiled to proper consistence, with 
candied assafeetida ; but it is composed in the cookery book of Apicius of 
many more ingredients, as lovage, pepper, dry mint, pine-nuts, raisins, 
boiled-down wine, sweet cheese, and oil. So in the famous salacaccabia, 
which so seriously discomposed the French marquis, many dainties are 
omitted which had assuredly rendered that miserable man’s condition far 
worse. Its successor, thedormouse pasty, liquored with the syrup of white 
poppies—a soporiferous dainty no less effective than an owl pie—is a modifi- 
cation of the dish of dormice in Trimalchio’s banquet in Petronius, where 
they are represented sprinkled-with honey and white poppies’ roasted 
seed, and set as an opposite dish to hot sausages on a silver gridiron, 
beneath which were damsons and pomegranate grains to represent black 
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and live coals. In Trimalchio’s banquet there are several dishes beside 
these sausages of which English society at the present day could partake 
without any feeling of disgust. But in Smollett’s feast there is not pro- 
bably a single dish but will excite more or less loathing. He has 
omitted from his ancient dinner all that might attract the appetite, as 
sedulously as, in the abusive sacrifices to the Lindian Hercules, the priests, 
according to Lactantius, omitted every word of good omen, lest the whole 
ceremony should be vitiated or made null and void. 

Another dinner modelled apparently on that of the ancients, presents 
itself to the eyes of Sir Epicure Mammon in the Alchemist. Leaving his 
footboy by far the best fare, after our unlearned taste, in pheasants, 
calvered salmons, knots, godwits, and lampreys, he confines himself to 
dainties such as are, from the egg to the apples, almost as uninviting to us 
as those in the bill of fare of Smollett. Of these the least generally known 
are cockles boiled in silver shells, shrimps swimming in butter of 
dolphin’s milk, carp tongues, camel's heels, barbels’ beards, boiled dor- 
mice, oiled mushrooms, and sow’s paps. 

In Martial’s dinner invitation to his friends, the sow’s udder sini 
occupies a prominent place. According to Pliny it was in the primest 
condition when cut off immediately, or at the longest one day, after the 
sow had farrowed, before the young had derived any nourishment from 
it; it was of the worst quality when the animal miscarried. It was 
considered a delicacy when set on the table, as one author describes it, 
moist with the salt liquor of a tunny fish. The dish is frequently men- 
tioned by the poets from Plautus downward. It occurs in the second 
course of Trimalchio’s banquet vis-a-vis with a hare fitted with wings to 
resemble Pegasus, and smokes in the middle of the Doctor’s table as de- 
scribed by Smollett. Its stuffing of minced pork, hog’s brains, eggs, 
pepper, cloves, garlick, aniseed, rue, ginger, oil, wine, and pickle corre- 
sponds as usual very nearly with the receipt given in Celius Apicius. 

An inconvenient quantity of a food somewhat perhaps analogous to 
the sow’s udder has been stigmatised by the first of French satirists. 

In the list of the subjects which the Gastrolaters sacrifice to their ven- 
tripotent God on interlarded fish and other days, Rabelais has given 
us almost a complete catalogue of the eatables of his time, comprising 
some extraordinary dishes which are comparatively rare in cookery books 
either ancient or modern. Such, for instance, are the fishes which, in the 
English translation, are called sleeves, gracious lords, jegs, precks, 
botitoes, pallours, smys, and chevins; also the birds, if birds they be, 
named duckers, flemmings, squabbs, queests, and snytes. The dinner of 
these Gastrolaters has none of that discipline of cookery which amuses the 
reader of Moliére. In the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, for instance, Dorante 
speaks of a dinner, which might have been given by a certain Damis, so 
distinguished is it by elegance and erudition. ‘To show you his science 
of good eating,” says the Marquis to Doriméne, “ he would have dilated on 
the bread baked by itself, with its sides of gold rendered more toothsome 
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by crust all round crumpling tenderly under the tooth ; on the wine, with 
its velvety juice armed with an acid not too commanding; on a loin of 
mutton garnished with parsley, or of Normandy veal, long, white, delicate, 
a very almond paste in the mouth; on a partridge made excellent by its 
wonderful aroma ; and, for his masterpiece, on a soup @ bouillon perlé, sup- 
ported by a plump young turkey cantonned with young pigeons, and 
crowned with white onions married with chicory.” In this description 
we recognise with delight that proper appreciation of delicate food which 
is the chief distinctive feature of a civilised life, and so highly necessary 
to all domestic happiness. 

In Ben Jonson’s masque of the Metamorphosed Gipsies, in which 
such specimens of Rommany slang abound as to render it hard to be 
understood without the aid of an expert, the captain of the gipsies, after 
examining the hand of King James, whom he compliments by calling 
a lucky bird, says that he should, by the lines in his palm, 


Love a horse and a hound, but no part of a swine. 


It is probable that the astute actor had heard of his sacred majesty’s 
menu for Satan : Joint, loin of pork ; entrée, a poll of ling’; dessert, a pipe 
of tobacco. This erudite potentate, in his aversion to pig’s flesh, shared 
a national peculiarity according to the author of Waverley, who, in his 
description of a Highland feast of Maclvor, mentions piles of beef and 
mutton, but nothing of pork. The chief feature worthy of record in this 
banquet, distinguished by a rude simplicity recalling that of the dinner 
of Penelope’s suitors, was the central dish, a yearling lamb, named for 
some curious philological reason a “ hog in har’st,” which, roasted whole, 
stood on all fours with parsley in its mouth. 

The same author has given the world a description of gipsy cookery 
in Guy Mannering. The big black caldron of Meg Merrilies, whom the 
Dominie conjectured to be a witch, contains something far superior, 
in an esthetic point of view, to the ingredients of the hell-broth of 
the weird sisters on the blasted heath. Can the fillet of a fenny snake, 
or an adder’s fork, be compared with a boiled fowl; the root of hem- 
lock, whether digged in the dark or at midday, with a hare; or the 
nose of a Turk and a Tartar’s lips with partridges and moor-game ? 
Potatoes and leeks present a pleasing contrast to a tiger’s chaudron and 
the liver of a Jew ; and Dominie Sampson was doubtless pro-di-giously 
satisfied in drinking a warm cupful of brandy, in the place of, what he 
apparently expected, the cold blood of a baboon. The desperate fashion 
of witches’ dinners, commonly to be met with, was probably set by such 
dishes as were assigned by classic writers to ladies of the type of Canidia 
and Erichtho. Pierre de Lancre, the good old magistrate of Bordeaux— 
who certainly may be credited with some knowledge of the ways of 
witches, seeing that he burnt over five hundred of themalive—gives such 
a description of the dinner—or Sabbath, as he calls it—of these unhappy 
night-hags, as might with the mere horror of it eclipse the labouring 
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moon. Such entrées as can be mentioned are foaming toads, and the fat 
of gibbeted murderers gathered from the gallows-tree ; beasts which haye 
died a natural death, or what the Scotch call braxy ; and the corpses 
of the lately buried torn out of their graves. But the piéce de résistance 
was a pasty of fetid odour composed of the powdered liver of an unbap- 
tized infant, in a coffin of black millet crust. Salt, however, was never 
used—a circumstance from which Dominie Sampson, when fasting from 
all but sin, took heart, because it was appointed by God to season all 
sacrifices, and Christians are expressly required to have salt in them- 
selves and peace with one another. 

To remove the taste of the witches’ banquet, the reader may return 
to that of Prince John, at Ashby Castle, in Jvanhoe. Delicacies from 
foreign parts and islands far away abounded at this feast. There were 
the rarest wines, foreign and domestic; and simnel bread, made of the 
finest wheat flour, and, being twice cooked, exceedingly light ; and wastel 
bread, from which comes the French g@teau, a delicate kind of cake with 
which Madame Eglantine, the prioress, fed the small dogs she loved so 
dearly, and the richest of pastry. But above all there was a Karum 
pie, a Sibylline name to which unfortunately no note of elucidation or 
etymology is appended, made of beccaficoes and nightingales, which 
Athelstane, Thane of Coningsburgh, swallowed, to the laughter of the 
company, under the impression that they were larks and _ pigeons. 
Whether the worthy thane took Martial’s advice and added pepper to 
the waxen beccaficoes or not, he could well afford to be laughed at, for 
he left nothing for his neighbours of these succulent dainties,on which 
Byron confesses, in Beppo, he liked to feed. 

The dinners of all times have had competent historians. As Sir 
Walter Scott has furnished a sample of a feast in the days of King 
Henry II., so has Swift given « representation, sufliciently accurate, 
probably, of one in the days of Queen Anne. In that author’s com- 
plete collection of polite and ingenious conversations, we have a sort 
of photograph of the breakfasts and dinners, “ partaken of,” to use a 
term suited to the occasion, by the bon-ton of society at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. The former meal was simple 
enough, consisting only of tea, bread-and-butter and biscuit, though one 
of the party took a share of beefsteak, with two mugs of ale and 
a tankard of March beer as soon as he got out of bed; but the 
latter is remarkable for its picturesque profusion. Oysters, sirloin of 
beef, shoulder of veal, tongue, pigeon, black-pudding, cucumber, soup, 
chicken, fritters, venison pasty, hare, almond-pudding, ham, jelly, 
goose, rabbit, preserved oranges, partridge, cheese, and sturgeon, are all 
mentioned as ingredients of the feast, and appear to have been eaten in 
the order in which they are set down. The drink consisted of claret, 
cider, small beer, October ale, Burgundy, and tea. The consequences of 
this feast upon the guests are not mentioned by the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
Authors are not invariably so reticent. Gray, for instance, after re- 
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lating the particulars of a dinner at which Dr. Chapman, the master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, distinguished himself, closes his account 
in the following sympathetic fashion :—‘ He has gone to his grave with 
five fine mackerel (large and full of roe) in his belly.” 

“Tous ces braves gens,” says Taine, speaking of Fielding’s principal 
characters, “ se battent bien, marchent bien, mangent bien, boivent mieux 
encore.” Roast-beef descends into their powerful stomachs as by a law of 
nature into its proper place. That they were not averse to liquor may 
be gathered from the example of one out of many, Squire Western, 
who, in nine cases out of ten of his appearance, makes his entrance or 
his exit drunk. The reader may indeed well expect to meet with some 
guzzling in a work which the writer likened to a public ordinary, 
speaking of its contents as a bill of fare. The difficulty of finding 
traits of nature he compares to that of meeting with a Bayonne ham 
or Bologna sausage in the shops of the metropolis; and, while warning 
his reader that his entertainment depends less on the meat cooked than 
the author’s cookery, offers to conduct him, after the approved fashion 
of cooks, from plain dishes of the country tothe quintessence of sauces 
and spices, the affectations of the town. Squire Western would probably 
not so often have rendered his articulation indistinct had he not been so 
politely desirous to drink the health of his friends on all occasions. 

The ill effects of this custom once caused a sanguine correspondent of the 
World, who was unwilling to waste on the security of health the succour of 
disease, to suggest that, in future, healths should be eaten, instead of, or 
at least as well as, drunk. There is, indeed, no reason to expect that our 
unselfish wishes for the salutary welfare of our friends would ‘be less 
likely to be accomplished by our eating to them than by our drinking. 
No potent mystic spell to which we may trust for the fruition of our 
vows exists in Madeira more than in mutton, in beer more than in 
beef, in punch more than in pork. Less dangerous by far would it be 
for our own heads, and equally efficacious in fulfilling our desires for the 
health of others, if we ate the Queen and the Royal Family in a saddle of 
mutton, toasted the Bishop and Clergy in turtle, and testified our hopes 
of the future felicity of the bridesmaids at a wedding-breakfast by a 
mouthful of chicken & la Marengo, or a game-pie. 

Some few dinners are mentioned by Dickens ; but many more drinks, 
generally with the particulars appended of their composition. There is, 
for example, the can of flip, for which Solomon Daisy laid down his six- 
pence, in Barnaby Rudge. There are the Oxford nightcaps, quite cele- 
brated for their strength and goodness, without which, according to Mrs. 
Nickleby, the young men at College never went to bed. And there is 
that sherry-cobbler, described in all its details, with which Mark Tapley 
made a new man in every particular worth mentioning of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. But for punch in all its varieties Dickens had evidently a 
predilection. He probably thought with a celebrated physician that in 
cases where wine and malt liquor are found too oppressive, the beverage 

29—5 
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of punch, in which the spirit, saccharine matter, and acids are thoroughly 
amalgamated, might prove a salutary substitute. In Our Mutual Friend 
the wind passing over the roof of the R. Wilfer family rushes off charged 
with a delicious whiff of rum ; and in the same novel Mr. Wegg, one 
evening paying a visit to Mr. Venus’s museum, finds its proprietor 
carousing on cobbler’s punch, the composition of which so much depended 
upon individual gifts, and there being a feeling thrown into it, though 
the groundwork of the drink was gin in a Dutch bottle. Mr. Wegg is 
indignant at the idea of the possibility of his refusal to partake of this 
compound. Lemon is mentioned as one of its ingredients. While David 
Copperfield lived principally on Dora and coffee, his friend, Mr. Micawber, 
preferred punch, which, like time and tide, waits for no man. So on the 
occasion of David’s memorable dinner-party, the melancholy of the 
Crushed One was awhile diverted by his being led to the lemons. A 
thing out of mind was then that ribald turncock, who had cut off his 
supply of water, amidst the fragrance of lemon-peel and sugar, and 
burning rum. 

After Bob Sawyer’s dinner-party a reeking jorum of rum punch is 
brewed in the largest mortar in his shop, and the various materials 
amalgamated with a pestle in a very apothecary-like manner. Mr. 
Pickwick himself, though a discreet man, is so fond of milk-punch that 
he drinks out of Bob Sawyer’s case-bottle, taking it through the coach 
window three times before allowing Ben Allen a drop of it. And after 
the famous sporting party, in which Mr. Winkle for ever distinguished 
himself, many more than three glasses of cold punch out of a stone bottle 
brought Mr. Pickwick into the wheelbarrow, and from the wheelbarrow 
into the pound. It is somewhat curious that the “ Household Edition ” 
of Dickens’s works has for its first two illustrations of the Pickwick 
Club, the scene last mentioned, in which the hero is awaking from 
intoxication in the wheelbarrow, and that in which, still under the 
influence of perhaps too much punch, he is discovered by the ladies of 
Mr. Wardle’s family. 

Among the less famous writers of the last twenty years, Mortimer 
Collins is certainly the most conscientious in giving, on every possible 
occasion, a list of the articles which the characters in his novels consume. 
In Miranda, « Midsummer (it is the author's own limitation) Madness, 
that saturnine man of letters, affecting the gourmand enjoué, introduces 
a very mysterious person, who is called the Troglodyte of the Island of 
Hawks, providing victuals for his guests, which are indeed worthy of 
precise and singular description. Stewed kid with oranges ; certain won- 
derful purple fish which can only be caught, if the Troglodyte was not 
mistaken, or intentionally imposing on his company, in lakes formed 
out of the craters of extinct volcanoes; goats’-milk cheese, bananas in 
cream, and a brewage, still more wonderful than the purple fish, without 
a name, made of grapes, oranges, lemons, citrons, bananas, and cinna- 
mon—these dainties are far indeed from every-day fare. But the Trog- 
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lodyte not always confused his visitors with such an unaccustomed 
carte. A few pages beyond the last banquet, the dweller in the cave 
treats a lawyer to oysters with Chablis, clear turtle with old Madeira, a 
haunch of Exmoor mutton with Heidseck, and a grouse with Lafite. 
Other bills of fare, more or less complicated or unusual, are scattered 
through this novel, out of which Mr. Collins was probably no more 
able to keep them, than Mr. Dick to exclude from his memorials the 
ever unwelcome intervention of King Charles. But the particular work, 
in which beverages appear like the stars which stud the milky way, is 
the Princess Clarice. It is not easy to calculate how often that young 
lady, though described as a rational being, occupies herself with drinking, 
lazily or otherwise, as the case may be, something effervescent, what 
time her father is feasting on Montrachet, that “good river-side wine,” 
and sardines. The quantity of drink they both consume would confound 
a Dane; the variety astonish a wine-merchant. Mention is made in the 
first half of the first volume alone of gin cocktails and old rye, of pick- 
me-ups and Maraschino, a glass of which is given to Clarice by her 
judicious father, to prepare her mind for the news of a burglary in his 
house; of Reederer, and claret-cup with borage and wooderooffe, of ale 
and port. Nor must it be supposed that the eating does not proceed 
part passu With the drinking in this novel. Four courses of the dinner 
at Great Middleton, eaten by the surgeon and Sir Clare, are described at 
length by the novelist, who would have described the rest in the same 
manner, were it not for his fear of the mighty bill of fare horrifying the 
critics, who, according to Mr. Mortimer Collins, are dyspeptic to a man. 
Yet in spite of all the gaudy glitter and crowd of meats at Great 
Middleton, as an exquisite piece of Limoges porcelain compared to the 
contents of a crockery-shop in the New Cut in Lambeth, is Tennyson’s 
picture of the picnic in Audley Court, with its dusky loaf that smelt of 
home, its pasty of quail and pigeon, lark and leveret, and its prime flask of 
ancestral cider, compared to the Salian feast of the surgeon and Sir Clare. 

A gigantic dinner, almost worthy of the mouth of Gargantua, is the 
dinner that Charles Lever has not disdained to introduce into Charles 
O’Malley—a dinner which the hero of that tale often remembered in his 
mountain bivouacs with their hard fare of “ pickled cork-tree and pyro- 
ligneous aquafortis.” The repast consisted of a turbot as big as the 
Waterloo shield, a sirloin which seemed cut from the sides of a 
rhinoceros, a sauce-boat that contained an oyster-bed, a turkey which 
would have formed the main army of a French dinner, flanked by a 
picket of ham, a detached squadron of chickens ambushed in greens, and 
potatoes piled like shot in an ordnance yard. The standard bearers of 
this host were massive decanters of port and sherry, and a large square 
half-gallon vessel of whisky. 

This Brobdingnagian banquet may be compared with two Lilliputian 
entertainments, of which an account has been preserved by Sir Walter 
Scott. The first, a very temperate feast, occurs in Red Gauntlet. 
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Among the visitors who on one eventful morning came to Joe Cracken- 
thorp’s public-house, on the banks of the Solway, the reader may re- 
member the Quaker, Joshua Geddes. He orders, we are told, a pint of 
ale, bread, butter, and some Dutch cheese. Not content with such 
meagre fare was that unfortunate victim of Themis, Peter Peebles, who 
on the same occasion, after asking in vain for a “ plack pie,” or a “ souter’s 
clod,” whatever those delicacies may be, obtains by various solicitations 
a mutton pasty, a quart of barleybroo, something over a dram of brandy, 
and of sherry a gill. 

Scott’s second dinner, in which all good things are but creatures of 
the imagination, offers a sad contrast to such abundance as astonished 
Sancho at Camacho’s wedding feast, and which pleasantly distinguishes 
the Lpule lautiores of Bradwardine. In the ride of Lammermoor, 
that faithful but somewhat tedious old butler, Caleb Balderstone, the 
ingenious serving-man who contrives to make the satisfaction of his own 
silly vanity pass for a dutiful regard to his master’s honour—a vanity 
which he never hesitates to support by any number of lies—offers on a 
day the Lord of Ravenswood and his hungry guest the following fare : 
Bannocks, the hinder end of a mutton ham, three times served already, 
and the heel of a ewe milk ‘kebbuck,’ all which, being translated, means 
flat cakes, the pickings of what was once a leg of mutton, and the rind of 
a cheese. As for wine, “there never was lack of wine at Wolf's Crag,” 
says honest Caleb—“ only two days since as much was drunk as would 
have floated a pinnace ;” and as for ale, the awful thunder last week had 
a little turned it, so at last the revellers are forced to drink water ; but 
such water as Balderstone undertakes to affirm cannot be met with 





anywhere in the wide world except in the Tower well. 

These dinners of fiction may be finally compared with a dinner of fact 
—a neat and inexpensive dinner, given by a Scotch lady of equal economy 
and taste, who was under the dire necessity of asking a friend to dine 
at the beginning of this century. The authentic bill of fare is copied 
from a number of the Monthly Review. It consisted of seven plats, and 
included fish, joint, game, and sweets, not to mention sauce and vege- 
tables. 


At top, 2 herrings . ; . . ; ; ‘ 0 1 
Middle, 1} oz. melted butter : : ; . ; 0 04 
3ottom, 3 mutton chops, eut thin . : ‘ : . 0 2 
One side, 11b. small potatoes ‘ ; : . ‘ 0 04 
On the other side, pickled cabbage : . : ; 0 04 
Fish removed, 2 larks, plenty of crumbs . : : : 0 Is 
Mutton removed, French roll boiled for pudding . ‘ . 0 03 
Parsley for garnish < : ‘ ‘ é 0 0} 
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Animal Music. 
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In the infancy of the race, men were accustomed to think of what we 
now call the lower animals as on a level with themselves in all kinds of 
intellectual and moral capacity. And children reflect this condition of 
mind by imagining their pet animals to be capable of understanding all 
their thoughts and wishes. The whole class of fables and children’s 
stories illustrate this naive condition of the early human fancy. The 
uncivilised man and the child find no difficulty in conceiving their familiar 
quadrupeds talking, behaving, and acting quite in a human fashion. As 
the race grew in intelligence it began to think of the lower creation as 
further removed from itself. Proud of its new attainments it arrogated 
to itself the exclusive possession of reflection, reason, and voluntary choice. 
A number of influences, some worthy, some unworthy, combined to make 
man thus project the lower animals further and further from his own 
plane of capacity and attainment. The final expression of this disposi- 
tion was the philosophic doctrine of Descartes that animals are without 
soul and consciousness, their seemingly intelligent actions being simply 
the result of a nicely contrived piece of bodily mechanism. 

It is not a little curious that modern science is doing much to upset 
this view of the animal world so flattering to man’s self-conceit. Closer 
and wider observation of the habits of animals is bringing to light here 
and there indications of a degree of conscious intelligence which may well 
put to shame the so-called “ rationality” of many members of our own 
species. And the new doctrine of Evolution, which regards all species 
as connected steps in one complex movement of organic development, 
has naturally tended to raise the intellectual and moral status of animals 
by suggesting that in them are to be found the germs of mental qualities 
previously supposed to be man’s exclusive possession. 

Among the attributes which science is thus extending to the lower 
animals is the artistic impulse. Man can no longer boast of being the 
sole artist. Mr. Darwin has recently taught us that certain birds dis- 
play a very considerable amount of taste and skill in the matter of 
decorative colouring; and he argues that the appreciation of well-har- 
monised colours reaches a long way down in the animal scale. 

With respect to music, it must of course always have been a matter 
of observation that the lower animals share in our love of song. The 
first human musicians doubtless noticed the similarity of their rude art 
to bird-song, even though it may not be true, as Lucretius supposed, that 
our plagiarist race obtained the clue to melody from these precocious 
little vocalists. But though animal music must always have been a 
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matter of familiar observation, it is only of late that science has begun 
to trace out the exact relations of this sub-human music to our own 
highly developed art of tone. 

If we look at the animal world as a whole, and judge by our own 
tastes and standards, we shall at first be struck with the unmusical cha- 
racter of its various sounds. How terrible, how lacerating to the ear of 
a musical man are the cries which occasionally issue from our Zoological 
Gardens! It cannot but strike one, too, how disagreeable to the human 
ear are most of the sounds of the higher animals. The cries and roars 
of the less familiar carnivora, as well as the utterances of our well-known 
quadrupeds, as the ass, the pig, the dog, &c., are for the most part harsh 
and unmusical. If we take a large view of the animal world we shall 
find that the number of musically-endowed species reduces itsclf to a 
very insignificant fraction. 

It may perhaps be objected to this disparaging estimate of animal 
vocalisation as a whole, that we have no business to judge of it by a 
human standard. From the feline point of view, it may be said, the cries 
which make night hideous to an over-fatigued Londoner may be far more 
charming than the runs and trills of a Patti or a Nilsson. In fact, does 
not the misery which the dog manifests at the sound of certain musical 
instruments seem plainly to say that our music may sound decidedly 
wrong to the ears of another species 

To this objection we must here content ourselves with giving a pro- 
visional reply. We cannot be sure that animals would prefer their own 
cries to what we should call sweet and musical sounds, if they actually 
had a choice. The dog’s distress at certain kinds of music does not 
necessarily prove that musical sounds as such are intrinsically disagree- 
able to its ear. It may be the very strangeness or the unusual intensity 
of such sounds which disturbs his canine serenity of mind. We must 
not hastily assume that the cries of animals which have another pur- 
pose besides that of giving pleasure (e.g. warning, appeal for aid, c&e.), 
are intrinsically pleasing to their ears, any more than we need imagine 
that the shrieks of a cross child are sounds fitted to afford pleasure to 
the human ear. It is reasonable to suppose, till the contrary is proved, 
that the nervous organisation of the different species is fundamentally 
similar. Mr. Grant Allen has recently proved that, with regard to the 
sense of colour and the delight in colour, all animals endowed with 
vision manifest a striking degree of resemblance. We may assume, then, 
as a provisional hypothesis, that in the case of the ear also, animals are, 
to a great extent, so constituted as to derive pleasure from the same kind 
of stimulus. This hypothesis we shall seek to verify by showing that at 
least in a large majority of cases in which the animal sound distinctly 
aims at giving pleasure, there is an approximation to what we know as 
musical tone; and that even in many of the cries of animals which sub- 
serve some other purpose of utility, something like a germ of musical 
qualities may be discovered. In this way we shall try to vindicate the 
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musical capabilities of animals without resorting to the fanciful hypothesis 
that their systems and standards are wholly unlike our own. 

First of all, then, let us briefly enumerate the elements of what we 
call music, or more particularly melody or tune. The unit of melody is 
a single note or tone, that is, a certain duration of sound, of a definite 
pitch. This contrasts with a noise, which means a mixture of sounds of 
different pitch, and a continual irregular change of pitch. This unit of 
musical combination corresponds to a perfectly regular succession of equal 
atmospheric vibrations. The’ pleasure which accompanies it is supposed 
to be related to a steady and uniform stimulation of some one nervous 
fibre in the peculiar arrangement of terminal nervous appendages in the 
cochlea of the ear known as the organs of Corti. In proportion as sound 
approximates to such steady even tones it becomes musical. 

It is to be added that all rich full notes or clangs, such as are pro- 
duced by the human voice and by most musical instruments, are, strictly 
speaking, compound tones, consisting of a fundamental tone and certain 
upper tones. They consequently involve the excitation of a plurality of 
nervous fibres. The fuller and stronger the upper tones, the richer 
the whole note or clang.* The differences in the timbre of musical 
instruments, including the human and animal voices, have been found 
by Helmholtz to depend on differences in the number and strength of the 
upper tones. 

Musical combination or succession of tones (for in dealing with 
animal music we need not trouble ourselves about simultaneous com- 
bination or harmony) consists in giving to the sequent elements a 
rhythmic and a melodic character. It is a fact of everyday observation 
that the ear takes pleasure in a simple time-arrangement of sounds based 
on some easily apprehended unit of duration. This pleasure of rhythm 
seems to belong to all sequent impressions. Thus the eye is gratified by 
regularity and equality in the successive movements of a dance. 

Besides this relation of rhythmic order a musical succession of notes 
must have certain melodic relations, strictly so called. It has been found 
by Helmholtz that the most natural successions follow the order of the 
harmonics or upper-tones, which, as we have observed, enter into rich 
notes or clangs. That is to say, the most natural sequence is such as 
passes from the fundamental to one of the prominent upper tones—for 
example, to the octave above, the next natural, such as passes to a second 
note which possesses an upper tone in common with the first, e.g. to the 
fifth above. In such cases, according to Helmholtz, the ear is gratified 
by a vague sense of similarity in diversity, since the second note, in spite 
of its difference, retains an element of the first note. Over and above 
this the ear appears to derive pleasure from a succession of notes which 
are near one another in the scale; that is to say, which form a small 





* The series of upper tones for a given note C, of which the octave above is repre- 
sented py C’, and the octave above that by C’, is as follows: C’, G’, OC”, E”, G”, B” flat, 
wit ‘ee 
C”, &e. 
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interval as to pitch. By means of such steps (ow smallest modern 
interval is a semitone) we are able to measure the several upward and 
downward movements of a melody. 

Finally, it is to be observed that one essential of melody, according to 
our modern notions, is the presence of some ruling tone or key-note, 
which serves as a starting-point and a resting-place for the melody, and 
in reference to which the position of all the successive notes of the 
tune is estimated. 

If now we take a careful survey of animal music we shall find that 
all these elements of human melody are to some extent represented. 
Thus we shall see that it makes use of discrete notes of definite pitch, of 
a wide variety of timbre, of time relations or rhythm, of melodic affinities, 
and even in a measure of tonality or key. This statement may, no doubt, 
appear an exaggeration to those of our readers who have never ex- 
amined and analysed the music of the woods which has so often de- 
lighted their ears. We can only ask them to defer forming an opinion 
till they have the facts before them. 

The lowest animals, says Mr. Darwin, that voluntarily produce 
sounds are insects and a few spiders. These utterances are generally con- 
fined to the male, and seem to have as their object the calling and 
charming of the female. In most cases the sound is effected by means 
of a stridulating organ, a curious apparatus attached to the back and 
sides of the insect, and having something in common with a violin and a 
pair of cymbals. The chirp of the cricket on the hearth and the grass- 
hopper is a familiar example of such stridulating sounds. This insect- 
sound is a true note; and though not varying, it may be said to present 
in its simple rhythmical repetition a rude form of music.* 

The musical capabilities of insects are illustrated by the high value 
set on the cicada by the ancient Greeks, who were accustomed to keep 
this little creature in a cage, as we keep birds, for the sake of its note. 
A pretty story told by Plutarch shows how greatly the note of the 
cicada was prized. On one occasion, during the Olympic Games, Ter- 
pander had played on the lyre with so much skill as to have enraptured 
his audience. All at once a string of his lyre snapped, and the musician, 
already flushed with the glow of success, suddenly found himself put 
hors de combat and disgraced. At this moment a cicada perched on his 
damaged instrument, and giving out the very note of the broken string, 
offered to supply its place. Its friendly services were joyfully accepted, 
and in this way the discomfiture and shame of the musician were averted. 

Passing now to vertebrates we find traces of musical sound as low down 
as the amphibia. We have most of us heard the curious croak of the 
frog, although this sound is much commoner in some other countries than 
in our own. In the case of our own frogs this croak is too rough and 


* Mr. Flagg, in his Birds and Seasons of New England, gives the song of the 
diurnal green grasshopper as consisting of two notes, forming the good melodie in- 
terval of a fourth. 
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harsh to be classed among properly musical sounds. Mr. Darwin, how- 
ever, speaks of having heard frogs (hylw) near Rio de Janeiro which 
emitted a decidedly pleasing sound. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this frog-note, in its simplicity, not to say monotony, is on a level with 
insect music. The rude character of the frog’s cry corresponds with the 
want of a highly developed organ of vocalisation. For though the frog 
possesses a larynx, this is of an imperfect structure when compared with 
that of the higher vertebrates. 

In the occasional note of insects and the lowest vertebrates we have 
the simplest and most rudimentary type of song. Among birds we may 
see this uniform monotonous repetition of a note gradually transforming 
itself into something more varied, more complex, and more melodious. 
From the wearisome sameness of a sparrow’s chirp up to the elaborate 
song of the skylark or nightingale, there presents itself something like a 
complete evolution of vocal melody. The notes of singing birds all corre- 
spond to true tones, each species having its peculiarities of timbre answer- 
ing to that of the human voice. Moreover, there is with all singing birds a 
clear approximation to a succession of discrete tones. Birds are, no doubt, 
very fond of sliding up and down by intervals hardly appreciable by the 
human ear, and this makes it very difficult to reduce their song to our 
musical notation. They are certainly accustomed to use intervals smaller 
than our semitone, for example, a fourth of a tone.* But on the whole 
their vocalisation tends to conform itself to our own diatonic scale made 
up of tones and semitones. 

It cannot be said that birds have a very good ear for time. In many 
songs there is hardly anything deserving of the name of rhythm, so 
capricious and irregular are the sequences. And even in the case of the 
higher and more elaborate songs it is difticult to reduce the succession of 
notes to a time-order like that of our bar-system. Perhaps we ought not 
to be surprised at this, seeing that the pleasure of time involves complex 
intellectual actions. Nevertheless, there is clearly an adumbration of 
the simpler forms of rhythm in bird-song. Thus it is not uncommon to 
meet with notes which are held twice and three times as long as others, 
and so on—a fact which clearly implies the existence of a nascent sense 
of duration and power of comparison. 

With respect to the melodic relations of notes bird-song shows a 
considerable degree of true artistic insight. We find each principle, that 
of continuous steps and that of harmonic intervals, clearly illustrated. 
Asan example of smooth transition by equal or approximately equal inter- 
vals we may take the willow warbler, which, according to J. E. Harting 
(see The Birds of Middlesex), runs through ten consecutive notes from 
the C below the treble clef to the higher E of that clef. Again, the 
brown-headed Zimalia pileata of India is said by Dr. Brehm, in his 
Bird Life, to sing five notes of the diatonic scale, namely, C, D, E, F, G. 





* This interval was, however, employed in certain forms of Greek music. 
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The harmonic affinities of notes are clearly perceived and selected by 
most singing birds. Thus among the commonest intervals are the fifth 
and fourth, both of which are marked by the presence of a common partial 
tone.* The octave, though a more closely related interval than either of 
these, appears less frequently than they do. The twelfth, too, which stands 
almost on a level with the octave in point of harmonic affinity, is to be 
met with occasionally. 

As to key, or tonality, birds may be said to recognise and embody 
this element of human melody, in so far as their song naturally falls in a 
certain key, and is always executed in one and the same key. On the 
other hand, these feathered musicians seem to have little or no notion of 
setting out from and returning to one particular note. They are wont 
to break off in the most capricious way at any point in their melody 
without the least sense of incongruity. Thus it cannot be said that birds 
show any clear appreciation of tonality: And thisis not to be wondered 
at, seeing that such a perception presupposes considerable intellectual 
power, and that even in the case of human music the principle of tonality 
only becomes prominent when the art has reached a certain stage of 
development. 

It is a noteworthy feature of bird-song that for the most part it does 
not wander freely from note to note, but confines itself to certain fixed 
groups of notes, which may be called elementary themes or motives. The 
song of the lark illustrates the absence of such recurring phrases; the 
song of the robin, the chaffinch, the thrush, the nightingale, and a host of 
others, is marked by their presence. A bird’s rank in the feathered 
orchestra may be determined by the number and beauty of these recur- 
ring phrases. Measured in this way the nightingale is facile princeps 
among the visitants of our climate, though it is disputed whether the 
American mocking-bird is not superior by reason of its richer répertoire 
of subjects. 

In order to show the reader what bird-song looks like when reduced 
to our familiar notation, we give one or two examples. The following 
is a theme of a warbling fly-catcher as given by Mr. Flagg in his Lirds 
and Seasons of New England :— 


oa SE Sera =peaee ee 
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A passage from the song of the nightingale, as given by W. Gardiner 
in Zhe Music of Nature, is as follows :— 


aud 
6- 














* This can easily be calculated from the series given above. 
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This melody is curious as showing an apparent perception of the 
simple relations of notes which make up the common chord, and also as 
seeming to imply a nascent feeling for tonality. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the nightingale’s song does actually coincide with this 
perfect sequence of notes. And generally it may be said that all such 
records of bird-song in our musical notation can only be regarded as rough 
and approximate representations of the actual sounds. 

The richness of a bird’s song depends of course on the compass of its 
voice, ‘This varies exceedingly among birds. While, for example, some 
singers, as the yellowhammer, contine themselves to two or three consecu- 
tive notes of the scale, the nightingale has a range of several octaves. 

The question has been much discussed whether the characteristic 
songs of different species of birds are reached instinctively or acquired by 
instruction. The evidence is decidedly in favour of the latter view. 
Every bird-trainer knows to how large an extent the song of birds can 
be modified by instruction and example. The parrot is by no means the 
only bird that can be taught new tunes. Not only so, if young birds are 
taken in time and placed where they will hear a different song from that of 
their own species, they will adopt this without ever having uttered their 
characteristic tune. Thus the Hon. Daines Barrington speaks of a gold- 
finch that sang exactly like a wren, in consequence of having been taken 
from its nest when only two or three days old and placed in a window 
looking out into a garden where a wren was accustomed to sing. He also 
succeeded in teaching a robin to sing in the style of the nightingale.* It 
need hardly be observed that in this process of education the compass of 
the bird’s voice is greatly extended. 

Singing birds are as a rule small and plain-looking. As brilliant 
plumage is commonly unaccompanied with superior vocal powers, the 
one kind of charm seems to take the place of the other. Why this should 
be so, whether from some principle of fair-play in the distribution of good 
things among birds, or from some other cause, may appear later on. 

Generally speaking, as in the case of insects and amphibia, it is only 
the male bird that sings. Moreover, as the singing only takes place 
under natural circumstances in the breeding season, the idea is at once 
suggested that the song is a sort of serenade or mode of love-making. 
Much has been written about the object of bird-song, but it may now be 
taken as fairly certain that the male bird sings from two motives, the 
desire to charm the female, and the wish to outdo rival singers. It is 
this Jast motive apparently which incites birds when confined in cages to 
sing so vigorously all the year round. It may be supposed that under 
their new and artificial circumstances of life the motive of emulation be- 
comes supreme, so that the production of sound of almost any kind 
suffices to stimulate their vocal energies. 

It is to be expected that the exceptional musical powers of birds 


* See his interesting paper, Lxperiments and Observations on the Singing of Birds, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, 1773. 
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should rest on some superiority in the vocal organ. Birds have not at the 
upper opening of the trachea a larynx with vocal cords resembling that 
of the human species, which is possessed in some shape by all mammals, 
In place of this they possess an inferior larynx, an organ having vibra- 
ting membranes placed low down in the tr: achety at the point where it 
divides into the two bronchi. What is called the superior larynx in 
birds is in truth no musical instrument at all. This complex instrument 
is common to singing and non-singing birds, also to the male and female. 
In singing birds, however, it is of a superior structure, and supplied by 
a larger number of muscles. It is to be presumed, too, judging by the 
analogy of the human larynx, that the vocal organ of birds is better de- 
veloped in the male than in the female. 

It is possible that many other birds besides those commonly known 
as songsters are capable of singing. Thus, for example, the story of the 
swan’s delicious song is to some extent confirmed by observation, J. E. 
Harting assures us that one summer evening on Regent’s Park Water he 
heard a swan sing the following simple pathetic motive :— 
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The difficulty of sharply marking off singing from non-singing birds 
is increased by the fact that what is known as the call of many birds is 
an approximation to a sequence of musical notes. Few people probably 
would be disposed to honour the silly call of the cuckoo by the name of 
song, yet this is certainly a good musical interval, namely, a major third.* 
It can be reproduced by sounding on a flute in the middle octave the 
notes F sharp and D, thus :— 

















Again, the final fall in the crowing of a cock, that least musical of 
sounds, is found to approximate to a musical fifth, the best melodic in- 
terval ; and it is possible that, our ears might take delight in the note of 
this domestic chanticleer if it were only a little less harsh and of a some- 
what sweeter quality. More curious even than the presence of this ele- 
ment of music in the crowing of the cock is the resemblance of his mate’s 
cackle to a musical motive. It is thus rendered by W. Gardiner :— 
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And it is added by the same authority that this hen-motive has been 
adopted hy Haydn as the basis of the Finale to his Twentieth Quartett. 








* The cooing of doves is also said to fall into this interval. 
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Tt appears from these examples that the rudiments of musical art 
are much more widely extended among birds than one would at first be 
disposed to think. It is, indeed, in the class of Aves that the musical 
powers of animals most conspicuously display themselves ; compared with 
these the sounds of mammals appear from a musical point of view to be 
contemptible. 

Recent observers, however, have shown that something worthy of 
the name of singing is to be met with among /ammalia outside our own 
species. The most unlooked-for instance of this is the performance of 
singing-mice, to which attention was recently called in Nature (Novem- 
ber 8, 1877). It is there attested by two observers that these mice 
produce a species of song very like that of the canary, but having 
greater variety of note, some tones being much lower—like those of a 
bullfinch. Itis suggested by one of the contributors of these facts, Mr. 
G. J. Romanes, that as the singing does not take place by day, except 
when the little creatures are disturbed, it is prompted by one of two 
feelings—contentment or fear. 

The only other instance of singing among mammals that we have 
been able to meet with is that of the gibbon, mentioned by Mr. Darwin, 
the /Tylobates agilis, which can emit a complete octave of musical notes. 
One would like to know whether other varieties among the Primates, 
which stand so near to man, are not capable of producing musical sounds. 
Indeed, when we reflect that a form of larynx with vocal cords is com- 
mon to all mammals, it seems surprising that so few members of this 
group do actually sing. 

On the other hand, it is to be observed that in the case of mammals, 
as in that of birds, there is an approximation to musical notes and 
to musical intervals in some of the calling sounds which appear at 
first decidedly unmusical. Thus, for instance, the bleating of sheep 
is distinctly an approach to a musical note. A horse’s neigh, again, 
simulates the form of a descent of a musical scale. But what will the 
reader say to our bringing the braying of an ass under the category of 
musical combinations of sound? It is said, however, by a German 
naturalist, Schleiden, that this homely cadence moves in a true musical 
octave.* 

When one comes on observations like these, one cannot help thinking 
that science seems to be putting a new meaning into the poet’s pretty 


fancy : 
There’s music in the sighing of a reed; 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill; 
There's music in all things if men had ears. 


Thus far we have been looking at the productive side of animal 
music. It is now necessary to glance for a moment at its receptive side. 





* Mentioned by A. E. Brehm in his Z//ustrirtes Thierleben, 
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The facts cited above show pretty clearly, what indeed hardly needs 
proof, that animals appreciate and enjoy the music they produce. It is 
certain that the songs of birds, as well as most other forms of musical 
sounds, have as their express object the charming of female ears. It is 
fairly certain, too, that the presence of a quasi-melodic element in many 
of the animal cries, ¢.y. the neighing of the horse, is to be accounted for 
by its being pleasurable to the ears of the particular animal’s com- 
panions. One may even suppose that in many sounds, as the crowing of 
the cock, the individual that utters the music enjoys the result of its 
own performances. 

The question naturally arises whether sensibility to the pleasurable 
character of musical sounds is not much more widely diffused among 
animals than would appear from the quantity of music which they 
produce. The fact that birds, when confined, are excited and stimulated 
to song by the sound of other birds or other musica] sounds, seems to 
point to the presence of a wide and catholic musical sensibility. The 
many stories of the wonderful effects of music in taming wild animals, if 
there is any truth in them, would appear to show that species which are 
incapable of uttering anything like musical sounds are endowed with the 
corresponding musical sensibility. It is a well-attested fact, we believe, 
that the dolphin follows a ship in which music is performed. Brehm 
says that the horse is delighted with the note of a trumpet. And, 
according to the same authority, even the dog, which is apparently tor- 
mented by the notes of asoprano voice, remains undisturbed by those of 
a bass voice. 

The facts of comparative anatomy would seein at first sight to sup- 
port the hypothesis that sensibility to musical tone extends through a 
much larger number of species than those known to be musical. If we 
suppose, with Helmholtz and other eminent physiologists, that the 
cochlea of the ear, with its organs of Corti, is the seat of sensibility to 
tones of a certain pitch and to the melodic relations among them, we 
may argue that mammals, as a class in which the cochlea is much more 
highly developed than in birds, are endowed v. ith the physiological basis 
of musical sensibility. If we reason in this way, indeed, we must argue 
that the whole class of reptiles, as well as the amphibia, which have a 
rudimentary cochlea much like that of birds, are possessed of a latent 
sensibility to tones and melody. But such reasoning as to the extent of 
a latent sensibility is of no value for our purposes. We are only con- 
cerned with the actual manifestations of the musical sense, and it is 
evident from what has just been said that these bear no discoverable 
relation to variations in the structure of the ear. 

Nor is this all. According to Brehm the degree of musical sensi- 
bility to be found among animals would seem rather to vary inversely 
than directly with the degree of the development of the organ. Thus, 
according to him, the sweetest singers among birds have an ear very 
inferior to some non-singing birds, e.g. the owl. So, with respect to 
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mammals, he thinks that a finely developed ear is accompanied with a 
low degree of musical sensibility.* 

We thus see that the capacity to enjoy tones by no means progresses 
uniformly with the development of the ear, and (so far as this agrees 
with the other) with that of the nervous system asa whole. Speaking 
roughly and broadly, we may say, indeed, that the highest degrees of 
musical sensibility exist far up in the line of organic development, its 
lowest degrees far down. But when we follow its varietions in detail, 
we see that there is no clear relation between the degree of this sensibility 
and the rank of the particular species in the order of evolution. 

There is, of course, a mode of sensibility which does depend on the 
structure of the ear, and which, accordingly, does advance regularly as 
the organ is developed. We mean the intellectual as distinguished from 
the emotional side of hearing. The more highly-developed the ear the 
finer will be the animal’s discriminative sense of sounds as to their non- 
musical characters, such as intensity, direction, «ce. 

It is easy to understand how this mode of auditory sensibility would 
be promoted, as organic life progressed, both by exercise and, in a much 
higher degree, by the action of natural selection. For to distinguish 
carefully between sounds, to estimate correctly the direction of a sound, 
and to measure its distance, would clearly prove an advantage to the 
animal capable of these actions. That is to say, the finer the ear of the 
individual animal, the more likely would it be to secure food, to avoid 
danger, and to leave progeny behind it; and the finer the ear of any 
community of gregarious animals, the more likely would it be to survive 
by superior social cohesion. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to see how musical sensibility would 
be greatly favoured by natural selection. It may be said, indeed, that 
the discriminative sensibility just spoken of would involve the elements 
of a sense of pitch. Thus, to distinguish noises as grave or acute, im- 
plies a nascent sense of pitch. Still more is this sensibility involved in 
the power of distinguishing animal voices and the different sounds of the 
same voice. For, as we have observed, every peculiarity of timbre is 
ultimately resolvable into differences of pitch in the constituent elements 
or partial tones, and the varied expression of different feelings is ob- 
viously marked, for the most part, by difference of pitch.t It is plain, 
however, that the sensibility to pitch thus developed would be exceed- 
ingly limited. { The imperfect evolution of but a few nervous elements 


* He even argues that large-eared animals dislike tones, that is, have a painful 
sensibility but not a pleasurable sensibility to the effects of music. This statement 
wants further proof, for it is unreasonable to suppose that the one mode of feeling ean 
exist without the other. 

¢ Mr. Darwin tells us that monkeys, like human beings, express different feclings 
in different vocal tones. 

{ Mr. Darwin, if we remember rightly, distinguishes only three kinds of ex- 
pression in the bark of the dog. Difference of expression may be given by other 
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answering to sounds of particular pitch would probably suffice for this 
purpose. And at this stage of development there would not be much 
room for the peculiar pleasure resulting from a normal stimulation of 
distinct nervous elements. 

For the fuller development of musical sensibility something else is 
needed besides the action of natural selection. This could only be 
reached in close connection with a development of that productive musi- 
cal power of which we have been speaking. While the lowest forms of 
this sensibility would doubtless grow out of the needs of social life, 
namely, the instinct of gregarious animals to give expression to their 
wants and desires, the higher forms would require in addition the 
action of quite another impulse, to which reference has already been 
made, namely, the desire of the male to attract and charm the female. 
Mr. Darwin has told us in his own interesting way how the power of 
producing musical tones was first exercised and developed as a mode of 
love-making. Animals learned to be musical not to benefit their 
individual selves, but to perpetuate their existence in their progeny. 
Indeed, one may almost say thai song was to animals what music was to the 
first human discoverer of the art, as conceived in George Eliot’s fine poem 
‘Jubal,’ the instrument of attaining perpetuity of existence. Unlike 
the colour-sense, which, according to Mr. Grant Allen, grew out of the 
animal’s sordid cravings for food and self-preservation, the tone-sense 
sprang from the most disinterested of animal impulses, the instinct to 
preserve its own species. 

Let us for a moment try to conceive how this process may have been 
accomplished. We presuppose a certain amount of the power of vocali- 
sation at different heights or pitches, the result of social needs, &ec. We 
further assume, as the correlative of this, the existence of a nascent sen- 
sibility to differences of pitch, also a feeling of preference for certain 
kinds of timbre over others. The circumstances of wooing, with its eager 
rivalries, would serve to bring out the existing powers of vocalisation to 
their fullest. The more striking and attractive the sounds produced by 
a particular male, the more likely would it be to win his mate. Now a 
voice might be more impressive, either through its greater intensity, or 
through its more agreeable timbre, or finally through its greater variety 
of tone, or range of pitch. And thus the fortunate possessors of voices 
having these superior qualities would, other things being equal, outdo 
their rivals. 

Now this triumph of rich-voiced individuals in the contests of love 
would have important after-results. Iffrom generation to generation 
the females of a particular species continued to choose males with fine 
voices, there would be a gradual improvement of vocal powers generally, 
according to Mr. Darwin’s well-known principle of sexual selection. By this 





characters of vocal sound besides pitch. Thus Brehm tells us that among birds a 
sharp short cry means fright, a slight abrupt ery, warning, and a low sound in the 


throat, pain. 
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means any natural superiorities of voice would tend to be preserved, and 
the average vocal capabilities of each succeeding generation increased. 

Nor is this all. Along with this increased power of producing tones, 
there would go an increased sensibility to the pleasurable effects of tone. 
And this would be brought about in two different ways. In the first 
place the continual performances of the male singers would, by exercis- 
ing the functions of the ear, tend to raise its sensibility. In the second 
place it is plain that superior vocal powers in the male would, as a rule, 
co-exist with superior auditory sensibility, for the movements of the voice 
are always guided by the effects on the ear. And thus sexual selection 
would tend to improve the musical ear as much as the musical voice.* 

In this way, we think, might have been developed among all musical 
animals, including the ancestors of man, the power of producing and of 
appreciating purity of tone, richness of timbre, rhythm, and melody. 
Little by little, the vocal organs would attain the necessary complexity, 
flexibility, and means of adjustment, and little by little the ear would 
acquire the needed nervous elements and their connections. 

Let us very briefly follow out this theory of the genesis of musi- 
cal powers a little more in detail. It is easy to see how animals should 
come to make use of discrete notes or tones. When once the nervous 
elements of the ear were sufficiently developed, the production of a sus- 
tained, even tone (rather than a continuous change of tone), would be 
agreeable, and the male suitor would easily learn to hit on the particular 
vocal actions required. It may be added that the production of a sus- 
tained note would probably become the natural mode of exercising the 
voice when once the muscles had attained a certain amount of vigour. 
The acquisition of increased compass would probably be a very gradual 
process, as it would involve the growth of new nerve-elements. One may 
imagine, however, that as the vocal organ became more flexible and 
manageable, and a wider range of notes was resorted to, the ear would 
slowly but surely acquire a corresponding extension of sensitive elements. 

With respect to rhythm, it seems certain that as soon as a succession 
of vocal tones was attempted, these would be uttered at regular intervals. 
For in this case the action would be greatly facilitated, being brought 
into a certain agreement with the regular movements of breathing. 
Such a simple rhythmic arrangement would, moreover, be found to be 
grateful to the ear, and in this way would be fixed and made habitual. 
The further evolution of rhythmic order, which, as we have seen, is 
hardly found in animal music, doubtless presupposes a higher develop- 
ment of the intellectual powers, more particularly the capability of com- 
paring and measuring together, in respect of duration, successive groups 
of notes. 

The case of the selection of melodic relations among sequent tones is 











* The power of producing tones would not be transmitted by inheritance to the 
female, at least to the same extent as tothe male, because it would be closely corre- 
lated with the sexual organisation of the male. 
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more difficult. We may first suppose that the male singer varying his 
note to the utmost under the influence of strong emotional excitement, 
would every now and again hit on a true melodious interval, say, a fifth 
from C to the G above it, which seems to be one of the intervals first 
learnt. A vague sense of the element of similarity binding together the 
two tones would give a peculiar charm to this sequence and lead to its 
retention and selection. 

This process might very probably be aided by another influence. After 
the male bird had repeatedly performed a particular note, or clang, with 
its fundamental and upper tones, it is probable that central nervous 
connections would be formed between the fibres answering to these par- 
tial tones, both in the male and in the female, owing to which the trans- 
ition from one of these to another would have a certain grateful 
smoothness for their ear. Similarly a transition from one clang to 
another having a partial tone in common with the first would sound 
natural and agreeable, owing to the nervous connections binding each 
of the fibres answering to the two fundamentals with the fibres answer- 
ing to this common partial tone. And in this way melodic intervals 
would come to be preferred to non-melodic ones.* 

But one may, perhaps, find yet another reason why melodic intervals 
should be selected as the song of birds developed. In the male bird, 
after repeated execution of a number of notes, nervous connections would 
be formed, not only between the auditory fibres which are simultaneously 
excited by a compound tone or clang, but also between the various sen- 
sory fibres and the vocal muscles concerned in the production of the 
tones corresponding to these fibres. That is to say, owing to the pre- 
sence of certain organic connections the impression on the male bird’s 
ear caused by a particular note would act as a stimulus to its vocal 
muscles to the reproduction of this note. The process may be supposed 
to be almost involuntary and reflex, like that which takes place when we 
turn our eye to an object that attracts it in the side part of the visual field. 

When these complex connections have been formed, it is easy to see 
how the male bird would be led instinctively to select melodic intervals. 
Let us imagine such a bird beginning to sing. He utters, we will sup- 
pose, acomparatively low note, say the C of the treble clef. The result 
of this action is, as we have seen, the excitation of a number of auditory 
fibres corresponding to the octave C’, the twelfth G’, &c. We will sup- 
pose that the octave is the most prominent of these upper tones, so 
that the fibre answering to it is the one most energetically excited next 
to that answering to the fundamental. Now the excitation of this fibre 





* The first idea, that the pleasure of melodic sequence rests on a vague sense of a 
link of resemblance, isthat adopted by Helmholtz. The second supposition, that such 
sequences may gratify the ear owing to the presence of nervous connections, is put 
forth, in an ingenious paper on animal music, by Mr. Xenos Clark, in the American 
Naturalist for April 1879. 
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will act as a stimulus to the vocal muscles to reproduce the correspond- 
ing tone. In this way the bird will naturally pass to this tone as its 
next fundamental. In a similar way it would be led to drop from a 
particular note to a lower one which has the first as an upper tone, and 
also to pass indirectly from one clang to a second which has a partial 
tone in common with it. 

It is to be added, however, that facility of vocal execution would 
help to determine the selection of melodic intervals. Thus, though the 
twelfth is a more natural interval than the fifth, the latter is probably 
preferred by birds as well as by man, because the execution of the wide 
leap of the twelfth is too difficult. 

The liking for a succession of connected steps, or the scale movement, 
which, as we have seen, characterises bird-song as well as human melody, 
is determined probably, like the preference for melodic intervals, by con- 
ditions both in the ear and in the vocal organ. The ear as well as the 
eye is pleased by gradation, or a gentle mode of change in the character 
of the stimulation ; and though it may prefer a succession of discrete 
tones to a continuous change of pitch it is very fond of movements by 
connected steps. The transition from one note to another closely resem- 
bling it in pitch would be felt by the ear to be smooth and grateful. 

In addition to this it is not improbable that when the vocal organs 
were but imperfectly developed, there would be a tendency to slight 
alterations of pitch in the bird’s notes. Indeed, one may frequently 
notice such slight oscillations, even in the tones of some of our best 
songsters. From this cause it would come to pass that the fibre answer- 
ing to the impression of a particular note would become organically 
connected with the fibres concerned in the impressions of the contiguous 
notes above and below the first. And this being so, the transition from 
a note to an adjacent note would be rendered still more smooth and 
agreeable to the ear. Moreover, such a habit of slightly varying the 
pitch would obviously have a tendency in the male bird’s vocal organ and 
its nervous connections to pass from the utterance of a particular note to 
that of the adjacent ones. 

In this way one may, perhaps, understand how it is that animals, 
and more especially birds, have come to select combinations of tone 
closely resembling those of our own music. In truth the explanation of 
the genesis of anima] music is at the same time the explanation of the 
early developments of song in the human race and its immediate prede- 
cessors. Primitive human melody was probably inferior to that of many 
birds. The higher development of melody is mainly determined by the 
growing desire for variety of sequence, a cause of which the operation 
may be traced even in bird-musie. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the resemblance between 
animal sounds and human music is very vague in many cases, and even 
in the most striking instances is far from being complete. The nascent 
musical sense of animals szems to be complicated by a mingling of 
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other and narrower tastes. Hence the curious differences in the timbre 
and quality of animal voices, many of which are positively unpleasant to 
the human ear. How these peculiar tastes arise is a problem which we 
cannot deal with here.* It may be worth mentioning, however, that, 
according to Brehm, a bird’s song is sometimes imitative of the sounds 
of its inanimate environment. Thus he says that in the great sedge- 
warbler’s utterances it is possible to distinguish the sounds of the rust- 
ling reeds, the murmuring waves, and even the croaking of the frog. It 
is possible that the instinct of imitation, which is certainly widely dif- 
fused among birds, may help to account for many of the characteristic 
differences of their singing. 

We have still left untouched the question why musical skill is con- 
fined to so few classes of animals. And we must confess that this 
problem is not easily solved. One or two hints are all that can be 
offered by way of explanation. 

Itis easily understood that as the musical powers were first developed 
as a means of obtaining the acceptance of the female, they will not be 
brought into exercise where there are other and equally serviceable means 
of securing this end. Thus, for example, among those species of birds in 
which sexual preference seems determined by some superiority in visible 
appearance, such as a richer plumage, we naturally find the musical 
sense wanting. It is, however, exceedingly doubtful whether this con- 
sideration would wholly explain the limitation of musical powers among 
animals. 

Another reflection suggests itself in connection with the fact empha- 
sised by Brehm, that an acute sense of hearing seems to exclude musical 
sensibility. We are familiar with the truth that among men a vivid 
interest in the sensuous charm of colour or sound hinders close attention 
to the meaning of these impressions, or to the objects of which they are 
the signs. A military man, who is accustomed to look at landscape 
with an eye to its strategical possibilities, will tend to grow insensible to 
its «esthetic charm ; while a landscape-painter, habitually attending to 
this, will overlook all suggestions of practical utility. It is possible that 
this antagonism of the emotional and the intellectual in our sensations 
extends far down in animal life. If so, we may partly understand how 
it is that with many of the higher animals the musical sensibility rests 
in abeyance. Where the circumstances of life make it supremely neces- 
sary for the animal to have a very acute discriminative sense of sounds, 
as in the case of the carnivora and their prey, the luxury of a musical 


* It is here assumed that the peculiar and distinguishing quality of a bird’s voice 
is specially grateful to its auditory sensibility, and that consequently this sensibility 
varies among different species of animals, But this is not a necessary assumption. 
Supposing it to be desirable for purposes of recognition that each musical species 
should have a characteristic vocal colour, the ear of a particular species would, from 
the first, be accustomed, and so indifferent, to any elements of roughness or harshness 
in its vocalisation, without positively deriving pleasure from this feature. 
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sense may have to be dispensed with. That is to say, if the two are 
incompatible, and if the intellectual sense is of paramount utility for 
individual self-preservation, this will be secured by natural selection, to 
the exclusion of that action of sexual selection described above. 

In speaking of the pleasure of tones as experienced by animals we 
have confined ourselves to the direct or sensuous element. It may be 
well to remark, in conclusion, that if the musical sense grows up in the 
way we have indicated, vocal tones would from the first contain a deeper 
emotional ingredient of pleasure. For by the action of the laws of asso- 
ciation the particular sounds uttered by an animal would at any time 
tend to cail up in the hearer faint pulsations of those feelings of which 
they have been the customary expression, or with which they have been 
conjoined. Thus so far as the first approximations to melody were used 
as the means of conveying from one individual animal to another its 
varying moods of joy and sorrow, this melody would always awaken in 
the hearer’s mind reverberations of these emotions. And in the case of 
the higher developments of melody, which were brought about by the 
exigencies of courtship, the particular combination of tones adopted 
would, whenever heard by male or by female, resuscitate faint excitations 
of the mingled emotions of this romantic situation. Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Darwin have referred the peculiar emotional effects of music on the 
human mind to such associations, the former laying stress on the em- 
ployment of tones and their varieties as a means of general emotional 
expression, the latter dwelling on the use of singing as a device for 
charming and winning the object of love. To those who like to think of 
the human race as closely bound to the rest of the animal world, it will 
be a very grateful thought that o’ the pleasure which our ear drinks in 
from divine melody, and of the profound and mysterious emotions which 
this melody stirs within us, even the tiny and fragile warbler of the 
woods has its own appropriate experience. 


JAMES SULLY. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
In wHicH LEON PLAYS THE PART OF BAYARD TO A 
LimIteED AUDIENCE. 


REPARATIONS for a prolonged ab- 
sence from home—packing up of clothes, 
sorting and burning of papers, paying of 
outstanding bills, and all the other 
troublesome little duties which crop up 
thick and fast at such times—are not, in 
themselves, very enjoyable ; but in so far 
as they serve to dull the pain of parting, 
they must be acknowledged to be bless- 
ings in disguise. Léon had his hands so 
full during the brief remaining period 
of his liberty, that neither he nor Jeanne 
had much leisure for reflection; and 
this was, perhaps, just as well for both 
of them. 

The time, indeed, proved shorter even 
than the embryo soldier had anticipated ; 
for on the very day after that on which 
M. de Fontvieille had divulged his in- 
tentions, he received orders from Tours 
to join his new regiment within a week ; 
and thus a great deal of business had to 
be crowded into a very few hours, while 

not a little had to be neglected altogether. 

Pierre Cauvin, an honest but obstinate and punctilious old person, 
did not help much to expedite matters. He insisted upon it that he must 
have categorical instructions from his young master upon a variety of 
points which might easily have been left to his own discretion ; where diffi- 
culties did not already exist he managed to create them ; and it was owing 
to his representations that Léon’s last day was spent far away from home, 
upon the stud-farm at Koléah, inspecting horses, and authorising the 
sale of all such as were in a fit condition to fetch their proper value. 

It was not until after nightfall that Léon, dusty and weary, rode 
into the stable-yard of the Campagne de Mersac. Jeanne saw him arrive 
from the window of her bedroom, where she had been busy, all the after- 















































EJACULATED THE ASTOUNDED HUSBAND, 


“'Cré nom de nom!" 
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noon, over the hopeless task of compressing every article of necessity and 
luxury she could think of into the modest limits of a soldier’s kit. She 
saw him dismount, and hastily wash his face and hands at the pump, 
while a groom brushed him down; and then, to her great disappoint- 
ment, a fresh horse was led out, and he swung himself into the saddle, 
and rode away again. After a few minutes a scrap of paper was brought 
to her, on which he had scribbled: “ No time to come in. One or two 
more things that I must do. Back in an hour, I hope.” 

“ Poor boy!” murmured Jeanne, “he will tire himself out.” And 
then she went downstairs, dragged out the most comfortable arm-chair 
she could find on to the verandah, and placed a table beside it, with 
cigars and ice and wine, ready for his return. She would doubtless 
have done as much had she been aware of the nature of her brother's 
errand ; but she would have done it with a somewhat heavier heart ; 
and it was probably because he was aware of this that Léon had thought- 
fully abstained from mentioning that one of the few precious hours still 
at his disposition was to be devoted to Madame de Trémonville. 

The scirocco had blown itself out now, and had ended with a short, 
sharp shower, a welcome herald of the longed-for autumnal rains. Filmy 
wreaths of wind-driven cloud were sailing high beneath the stars, a 
grateful smell of moisture was rising from the parched earth, and the 
outlines of all distant objects were clear against the sky, as Léon cantered 
over the hills towards Mustapha. There were lights in the drawing- 
room of the villa before which he drew rein at length ; and the servant 
who answered his ring informed him that madame was alone, and would 
receive. Madame, who was seated at the piano, did not rise upon the 
entrance of her admirer. 

“ Ah, it is you,” said she, smiling and nodding at him. “ And so 
you are really going to the war, and you have come to bid me good-by. 
Do you know that is very pretty of you ?” 

And, striking a few chords, she began to sing, half mockingly— 

Beau chevalier, qui partez pour la guerre, 

Qwallez vous faire 

Si loin dici? 

Voyez-vous pas que la nuit est profonde, 

Et que le monde 

N’est que souci ? 
But as Léon put a very grave face upon it, she broke off, took him by 
both hands, and forcing him gently on to a footstool at her feet, looked 
straight into his eyes, with a gaze that might have troubled an older 
man, sighing ever so slightly the while. 

‘So then it is all over,” she murmured. ‘“ Go, Monsieur le Marquis, 
go, and forget your friends. We, on our side, shall try to forget you too. 
That is what you wish, is it not?” 

“ J wish you to forget me, madame!” ejaculated Léon, reproachfully. 
“You cannot be speaking seriously,” 
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“Tf you cared about the matter at all, you would not be in such a 
hurry to go away,” returned Madame de Trémonville, averting her head. 

“Tam not inahurry. I have remained here so long already that I 
am ashamed of myself. If I go now at last, it is because no honour- 
able man could act otherwise. it is because y 

“Ah, bah!” interrupted the lady, with a sudden change of mood. 
“ Spare me the rest of the speech, I have heard it so often! I see you 
coming with your patriotic hymns—‘ Mourir pour la _patrie,—‘ Aux 
armes, citoyens! All that is very well for the cafés-chantants, but it 
has gone out of fashiou in drawing-rooms, let me tell you.” 

“T have heard you sing the air yourself, madame,” remarked Léon, 
rather hurt. 

“Tn July last? Very likely. It was more or less of a novelty then, 
and we had an army which was going to march to Berlin, tambour bat- 
tant. Now that every man in the country has been shouting, every 
woman screeching, every little boy whistling, and every dog barking the 
Marseillaise incessantly for three months, I am beginning to grow a 
little tired of it; and instead of the army, which exists no longer, we 





have the undisciplined, mutinous rabbie which you are so eager to join. 
I wish you joy of your comrades.” 

“ Such as they are, they have taken up arms against the invader.” 

“ And they show their contempt for him by turning their backs 
upon him whenever he appears. Do not scowl at me, it is not polite. I 
know that there are brave men, and men of family amongst this canaille ; 
but, for any good they are likely to do, they might as well have remained 
at home. The game was lost long ago; and it is time that we stopped 
playing, and paid the stakes. By the way, there was a rumour in the 
town to-day that Bazaine had capitulated to the Prince Frederick- 
Charles.” 

“ Impossible !” 

** Not in the least—nor even improbable. For my part, I hope the 
news may be true. It will bring us nearer to the end.” 

This was more than Léon could endure. Many things had combined 
to make him doubt, of late, whether Madame de Trémonville were quite 
the ideal being he had once imagined her; but he had never, until now, 
believed her capable of rejoicing over the misfortunes of her country. 

“ Madame,” said he, getting up with a tragic air which nearly upset 
the gravity of his entertainer, “I hope that you do not mean what you 
say ; but whether you do or not, I cannot stay here to listen to such 
words. You spoke just now of my forgetting you. That Ishall never do ; 
but I wish to have nothing but what is agreeable associated with you in 
my memory ; and for that reason I shall now, with your permission, bid 
you good-by.” 

Madame de Trémonville’s answer to this dignified address was of a 
practical and effective kind. She started to her feet, laid a tiny, dimpled 
hand on each of Léon’s broad shoulders, and compelled him to subside 
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again on to the footstool from which he had just arisen, like a Jack-in- 
the-box. She did not choose that Léon should go away in a huff, for two 
reasons : firstly, because she was greedy of admiration, and would almost 
as soon have parted with one of her diamonds as with the dullest of her 
adorers ; secondly, because she had wit enough to see that, in those days, 
it behoved wise people to have friends in all parties. Who could tell 
what future might lie hidden behind the mists of the present? Henri V. 
might be reigning, by the grace of God, in France before the year was 
out ; and then the Marquis de Mersac might have a nice little appoint- 
ment, or possibly a big one, to offer to any one who should have been 
fortunate enough to gain his good opinion. 

“ Sit down, my brave knight,” said she, in a tone of soft raillery, 
“and do not quarrel with a poor, ignorant woman, who knows very 
little about battles and politics. The Seigneur de Bayard, whom you 
resemble in many points, would never have permitted himself to speak 
so roughly to a lady. But he has been dead these four hundred years ; 
and since his time we have forgotten much, and also learnt some few 
things—amongst others, that it is a crime to sacrifice life uselessly. I 
am as good a patriot as another—as M. Gambetta, for instance, or your- 
self—but it is not forbidden, while loving one’s country, to love also— 
what ain I saying ?—to feel some anxiety about the safety of one’s friends.” 

“Oh, madame! do you mean—can you mean ?——” 

“What? That I should be sorry if you were to meet with Bayard’s 
fate? I don’t say no.” 

Léon was seated a bare three inches above the level of the ground, 
his long legs gathered up uncomfortably before him, and his nose resting 
on his knees. It was neither an casy nor a graceful attitude, and it 
occurred to him to change it. 

A moment later, the unsuspecting M. de Trémonville, hurrying into 
the room in search of some papers, was privileged to behold—through his 
spectacles—a highly effective tableau. His wife, seated upon a music- 
stool, was holding a lace-bordered pocket-handkerchief to her eyes with 
her left hand, while her right was passively receiving the ardent kisses of 
an exceedingly handsome young man who knelt before her. 

“’Cré nom de nom!” ejaculated the astounded husband, forgetful of 
acquired good breeding, and falling back, in his surprise, upon the simple 
expletives of his youth. 

Léon scrambled to his feet, looking very sheepish, and, truth to tell, 
wishing most devoutly in his heart that he had never come to the villa 
at all; and Madame de Trémonville burst into a peal of uncontrollable 
laughter. The situation was, perhaps, not so entirely novel a one to her 
as to cause her any special embarrassment. 

The more she laughed, the blacker grew the countenances of the two 
men, both of whom might, indeed, be excused for failing to appreciate 
the joke. 

* When you have quite conquered your merriment, madame,” said 
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M. de Trémonville in a tone of suppressed fury, “you will perhaps offer 
me some explanation of your conduct. As for Monsieur le Marquis——” 

“Tam ready to give you any satisfaction you may demand, monsieur,” 
said poor Léon, dolefully. 

Madame de Trémonville’s gaiety redoubled. “A duel!” she cried, 
clapping her hands ecstatically. “Charming! perfect! Ah, Baptiste ! 
how many times have I not entreated you to take a few lessons in 
fencing, and to practise with a pistol, from time to time, in the garden ? 
Something has always told me that you were destined to have an affair, 
and now you see that I was right.” 

“‘Duelling is contrary to my principles,” replied M. de Trémonville, 
who had turned a trifle pale ; “also I decline to risk my life for the sake 
of one so worthless as you. Your perfidy, madame, is equalled only by 
your effrontery.” 

“Hush! hush! my poor Baptiste. Those who have not the courage 
to fight should not use insulting language. Pick up your papers and go 
back to your study; you will never learn to be a man of the world. 
After your absurd behaviour you deserve no explanation, nevertheless 
you shall have one. When you came in, M. de Mersac—who leaves for 
France to-morrow morning—was only bidding me adieu in the style of 
the middle ages, a period of history which he especially admires, and 
which, I must admit, had the advantage of ours in point of courtesy. 
Let this be a lesson to you, Baptiste, not to judge by first appearances, 
and to refrain from vulgar expressions of astonishment at the sight of 
anything that you do not understand.” 

“In that case,” answered M. de Trémonville, accepting this lame 
explanation with somewhat suspicious readiness, “I can only offer my 
excuses to you and to monsieur. Monsieur le Marquis, permit me to 
express to you my unfeigned regret x5 

“Enough! enough!” interrupted Madame de Trémonville, uncere- 
moniously. “They are accepted—your excuses. You have spoilt a 
pretty little piece of acting ; but we forgive you, and will detain you no 
longer.” And, as the door closed upon the mystified husband, she gave 
way to another outburst of mirth. 

“What a ridiculous incident!” she exclaimed. “It has killed 
romance for the remainder of the evening, that is certain. With the 
best will in the world I could not begin again where I left off. What 
shall we do now to amuse ourselves? Shall I sing to you, or shall we 
have a game of écarté? Or would you like to take a walk round the 
garden? I am dying for a mouthful of fresh air.” 

But Léon replied gravely that he must resist all these temptations. 
He had promised to return home within an hour, and had already con- 
siderably over-stayed his time. In truth, the scene in which he had just 
taken part had disconcerted him not a little. He was not sure that be 
had been any less ridiculous than M. de Trémonville, or even that he 


had been any less laughed at. 
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“ Adieu, madame,” said he, in melancholy accents ; and he contrived 
to infuse a tinge of reproach into his tone. 

“ Adieu, monsieur,” she replied carelessly, executing a flourish upon 
the piano. 

She never raised her eyes from the keys until Léon had reached the 
door; then she jumped up, ran after him, and laid her hand upon his 
arm. 

“Can you leave me like that?” she cried. “Have you nothing more 
to say to me?” 

“Nothing that you would care to hear, madame,” answered Léon, 
hesitatingly. 

“Who knows? But you are right, perhaps, to keep silence if you 
desire to be remembered. You will always live in my memory now as 
the most discreet young man I have ever met.. Let me only give you a 
little forecast of your fate—it will not take a 1sinute—and then you shall 
go in peace.” 

She took up a pack of cards which lay on the table as she spoke, and 
began rapidly dealing them out. 

“ A long journey—danger—honour and success,” she muttered. “Ah! 
there is the king of spades, which spoils all. Ace of hearts, that is better 
—a crisis ; but you will come out of it safely—two of diamonds—two of 
clubs——” The jewels on her plump white hands flashed as she deftly 
shifted the cards hither and thither ; the lines about her mouth deepened ; 
an anxious frown gathered on her well-powdered brow. Madame de 
Trémonville had next to no conscience, and very little religion; but as a 
set-off, she had a rich store of misdirected faith. : 

“Things might be worse for you,” she announced at length, quite 
seriously ; “but you will have troubles and dangers to pass through, and 
it is well to be prepared against every emergency. Take this, and wear 
it always round your neck ; it is an Arab amulet, which a General, who 
is dead now, gave me years ago. They say it is a protection against 
mortal wounds. For the rest, I will pray the blessed Virgin and your 
patron Saint to watch over you. Now go; I permit you to kiss my hand.” 

The next minute she was back at the piano, and had resumed her 
ordinary light manner. 

“Beau chevalier, qui partez pour la guerre,” she sang again— 

Beau chevalier, qui partez pour la guerre, 
Qw’allez vous faire 

Si loin de nous ? 

J’en vais pleurer, moi qui me laissais dire, 
Que mon sourire 

Etait si doux. 

The refrain hung in Léon’s head long after he had ridden away in the 
starlight, and had recovered from the bewilderment into which he had 
been thrown by this fantastic farewell. It was the last he ever heard of 
Madame de Trémonville, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THe Last EVENING. 


Wuite Léon was spending his valuable time in the edifying manner 
described in the last chapter, Jeanne was waiting for him on the veran- 
dah with such patience as she could command. Her long day’s work was 
finished ; her back was aching with stooping over trunks and folding up 
clothes ; her eyes were tired and heavy ; and to sit thus idly in the still 
night air would have been perhaps the most sensible thing she could 
have done, if inaction were, what it unfortunately is not, synonymous 
with rest. 

So lovely and quiet a night might have brought her peace, had she 
been in a mood susceptible to external influences. All the world around 
her lay wrapped in a dreamy silence, enhanced, rather than broken, 
by the snoring croak of the frogs in the pool hard by; the wind had 
‘dropped to a fitful breeze, which, every now and again, wafted faint 
aromatic odours to her from the dewy shrubs ; the luminous southern stars 
looked calmly down upon her from their immeasurable height— 

As a little thing beholding 
Man his long career unfolding. 


But Jeanne had no ears just then for the soothing voices of Nature, 
nor could she derive any of the comfort which some people profess to feel 
from a philosophic contemplation of her own insignificance. On the con- 
trary, her mind was so filled and harassed with thoughts of herself and 
of those dearest to her—with doubts, and fears, and anxieties—that she 
could hardly have said, without an effort, whether the night were starry 
or clouded. 

How, indeed, could it have been otherwise with her, seeing that she 
had reached, and knew she had reached, the term of a period in her exist- 
ence, the end of a long stage in her journey through the world, the last 
words of the first chapter of her life ? Soon she must turn over the leaf; 
and who could tell what the next page might reveal? A dismal tale of 
anxiety and disappointment very likely, or, worse still, the brief, black- 
bordered record of a misfortune too terrible to be named as yet, even in 
thought. Jeanne shuddered, and turned resolutely away from the mental 
picture which rose before her. “What is the use of tormenting oneself 
about troubles which do not exist? The present is bad enough ; I will 
not think any more about the future,” she determined, very sensibly. 
Immediately after which she went back to her gloomy forecasts. 

The mind is like a ship; it must be under way before it can be 
steered into this or that channel. Letit lie idle, and it will drift hither 
and thither, at the mercy of any chance current, and refuse to answer the 


helm. Jeanne, who was out of health, out of spirits, and very tired, had 
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lost all self-control for the time ; and what with the horrors conjured up 
by her imagination, what with the irritability which prolonged waiting 
for anybody or anything always engenders, had soon fretted herself into 
a condition of nervousness in which all conceivable calamities seemed 
probable, and good fortune a thing past hoping for. 

When at last Léon arrived, he was startled and shocked by the 
glimpse of his sister’s face which he caught as he stepped out on to the 
verandah ; it looked so sad and wan and drawn. 

“ Why, Jeanne,” said he, laying his hand gently upon her shoulder, 
“what is the matter? You have been over-fatiguing yourself.” 

She turned her head, and looked up at him with pitiful eyes. She 
tried to speak, but the words would not come. Her lips quivered, and 
presently two tears brimmed over from her eyelids and rolled slowly 
down her pale cheeks. Léon was down on his knees beside her chair, 
and had his arms round her in a minute. 

“What is it, Jeanne?) Whatisit, ma swur?” he exclaimed. “ Who 
has been troubling you?” 

Perhaps his heart had already answered the question. He was 
rather selfish, as most young men are, but he had a conscience, which is 
likewise one of the attributes of youth; and it may very likely have 
smitten him, just then, with a remorseful memory of the long period 
during which he had avoided and neglected the sister who had sacrificed 
so much for him, and whom he was now about to part with, perhaps for 
ever. 

“ Tell me all about it, Jeanne,” he whispered, kissing her forehead. 
It was the first time for many months that he had spoken to her in that 
tone, and Jeanne was quite upset by it. She threw her arms round her 
brother’s neck, hid her face on his shoulder, and sobbed like any child. 

“Love me a little, Léon,” she murmured ; “ you are all I have in the 
world.” 

“Jeanne, Jeanne! you know I love you! Something has come 
between us lately; it has been all my fault, I know. It has been ever 
since that accursed aight when I lost the money. I fancied you despised 
me—you would have been quite right if you had, Heavenknows! And 
then Saint-Luec——” 

“No,” interrupted Jeanne, hastily ; “ if anybody has been to blame, it 
is]. I have been unhappy and anxious, and that has often made my 
manner disagreeable, though indeed I have never wished it to be so. Let 
us forget what has passed. We are good friends now, are wenot? and 
we will never be anything else again. I am sorry I should have treated 
you to a scene on your last night, dear,” she added, straightening herself 
in her chair, and drying her eyes. “I think it must be the heat that 
makes me so silly, and takes away all my ccurage and strength. Now 
sit down in that arm-chair that is waiting for you, and tell me the news 
from the farm. Have you sold all the colts, and is Pierre as dissatis- 
fied as usual with the price you have got for them? What bargains he 
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will drive for us, and what a bad name we shall get in the country while 
we are away !” 

Jeanne was always a little shy after having displayed emotion, even 
before her brother ; and Léon, who understood her, accepted the change 
of subject. 

“T have disposed of nearly everything that has four legs to stand 
upon,” he answered cheerfully, “and I have told Pierre he must get rid 
of the cripples upon the best terms he can obtain. I don’t choose to 
leave my farm ready stocked for the Arabs to plunder.” 

“Do you think there will be an insurrection, then ?” 

“T hope there will not; but one never can tell. What is certain is 
that, if the Arabs do rise now, ora short time hence, they will overrun 
the whole province, for we have no troops to send against them. [ 
mean to have everything valuable sent away even from this house as 
soon as you are gone, though I hardly think they will get as near the 
town as this.” 

“ What are you going to do with the ponies, Léon? I wish you would 
sell them.” 

“The ponies I bought from Saint-Luc, do you mean? I was think- 
ing of sending them to stables in Algiers.” 

“Don’t do that; what is the use of going to such an expense? I 
should be so glad if you would get rid of them.” 

“Well, you see, it is not a very good time for selling ponies,” said 
Léon, stroking his chin thoughtfully. “The Government is buying up 
every sort and kind of horse, sound and unsound, but they have a certain 
standard of size unfortunately, and nobody else has any money to spend, 
And then there is that scrape on the shoulder that Caid got the day you 
let him down.” 

“T did not let him down,” interrupted Jeanne, indignantly. “I 
never let a horse down in my life.” 

“Well, the day he came down. It has not done him an atom of 
harm, still purchasers will look at these things. Why do you want to 
sell the ponies ?” 

“Oh, it does not much matter. But you know I never liked driving 
them.” 

“ Jeanne,” said Léon suddenly, “if I ask you a question, will you 
answer me truly?” 

“Ts 

“ Then do you particularly dislike Saint-Luc?” 

‘“‘No,” answered Jeanne, raising her grave eyes to her brother's for a 
moment and then dropping them again. “I do not particularly dislike 
him.” 

“ Because, if you did——’ 

“Tf I did?” 

“T mean, if there were really any danger of your being unhappy as 
his wife—only I am certain that he would make any woman happy. 


’ 


’ 
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And now that he has distinguished himself so much, his wife will have 
every reason to be proud of him. I told you, did I not, that he has 
been thanked by the Government for his services ?” 

“Did you? I donot remember. I have never supposed him to be 
anything but a brave man.” 

“T can’t quite make you out, Jeanne. You always speak of him 
with a sort of aversion, and he himself has noticed it. He is for ever 
harping upon the subject in his letters, and I don’t know how to answer 
him, except by saying, what I believe is the truth, that it is not him 
whom you hate, but men in general.” 

“ Not all men,” said Jeanne, smiling. 

“No; I know there is one unworthy exception ; and I daresay you 
are fond of M. de Fontvieille, and the Curé, and one or two other relics 
of antiquity; but when it comes to young men—ah, that is another 
affair! I declare that I cannot call to mind a single one whom you have 
not positively detested, except Mr. Barrington; and I believe you only 
made friends with him because he was an Englishman. You are not 
like other girls, you dear old Jeanne; you will never be in love with 
anybody.” 

“T do not love M. de Saint-Luc, and he knows it,” said Jeanne. 
“ He has no right to complain of me.” 

“T don’t know,” said Léon, musingly. ‘ It seemsa little strange that 
you should never have written him a line, nor even sent him a message, 
after all he has been through. Not that he does complain, only I fancy 
heis rather hurt about it.” 

“Tf I had known that he expected me to write, I would have 
written,” answered Jeanne, indifferently. ‘I can easily send him a line 
or two, from time to time, in future, though I hardly know what I am to 
say to him. Now we will waste no more of our last evening in discuss- 
ing the subject.” 

“ But, Jeanne,” persisted Léon, “IT want to know one thing—do you 
really, of your own free-will, wish to marry Saint-Luc?” 

“T don’t know exactly what you mean by my own free-will ; nobody 
forces me into marrying him. You know how the engagement came 
about ; everybody wished it, and it seemed desirable in more ways than 
one.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Léon, with a sigh; “it seemed desirable, but 
there have been changes since then. Do you know, Jeanne, I am afraid 
you would never have consented to the arrangement if I had not lost 
that money.” 

Jeanne remained silent. 

“What a selfish wretch I have been!” exclaimed the young man, 
with a genuine access of penitence. “ Happily the mischief is not 
irreparable. Now that our poor Duchess has been taken from us, 
there is no longer any need for our keeping this house, and before I leave, 
I will write instructions to have the whole of my property in Algeria 
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sold. The moment is not very propitious; but no matter! I shall 
always realise enough to pay Saint-Luc, and keep a sufficient amount of 
capital to live upon; and perhaps, when the war is over, we may come 
back to Africa and make a fresh start. In any case, my good, kind 
Jeanne, you are free; and the interest of your own fortune will more 
than meet your expenses, wherever you may be. I will explain every- 
thing to Saint-Luc when I see him.” 

Jeanne rose slowly from her chair, and, bending over her brother, 
kissed him on the forehead. Then she took both his hands, and, drawing 
back a little, surveyed him, with a proud, happy light shining through 
her moist eyes, while he, on his side, smiled back at her, rejoicing in his 
heart that he was able once more to look his sister in the face without 
an effort. 

“ Do you forgive me?” he asked at length. 

“Forgive you! Itis I who ought to ask for forgiveness, I have 
been wronging you all this time, Léon. I have thought—but it does not 
matter what I have thought; | know now that you are still my own 
generous, foolish Léon, and that you are ready to ruin yourself rather 
than let me run any risk of unhappiness. If our dear father were alive, 
he would not be ashamed of his son.” 

There is every reason to suppose that these flattering words found a 
ready echo in the breast of the person to whom they were addressed. 
Léon was always prone to estimate himself at the value set upon him by 
others, and although he had just accused himself of selfishness, he had 
only used the term in a retrospective sense. 

“‘ Nonsense, ma seur,” he answered lightly ; “I simply do my duty.” 
But he probably remembered, at the same time, that this is more than 
most people can say with truth. 

Jeanne went on, without noticing his interpolation—“ You must not 
think, though, that I am less a de Mersac than you. What I have todo 
is quite plain to me, and I intend to do it. And therefore, my dear 
Léon, you will do me the pleasure to keep the land that belongs to you, 
and to take no message from me to M. de Saint-Luc, except that, after 
this, I shall write to him once a month.” 

“T tell you, Jeanne, my mind is made up; and when I say that my 


” 





mind is made up 

“You very often proceed to change it. Do not look angry ; obstinacy 
is a vice, not a virtue, and you need not dispute me my possession of it. 
If you will think a little, you will see how inconvenient and absurd it 
would be to alter our plans now ; and indeed, as you say, it is so very 
unlikely that I shall ever fall in love with anybody, that I might as well 
marry M. de Saint-Luc as another. If you and I could always live alone 
together, it might be different; but that is out of the question. Some 
day you yourself will marry, and then what is to become of me?” 

“Do you suppose that I will ever let you have any other home than 
mine ? I promise you that my wife, whoever she may prove to be, will 
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be made to understand, from the first, that her entrance into the family 
is to make no difference in your position. But the fact is that I shall 
certainly not marry for a great many years, and perhaps never. The 
women of our time,” continued Léon, with the solemnity of a man of 
varied experiences, “are not tomy taste. They are artificial, hypocritical, 
worldly and heartless (you will understand that I do not speak of you 
—you are exceptional), and honest men are no match for them. They 
conceal their private lives by means of a pretence of religious fervour just 
as they cover their faces with white and red paint; and who is to tell 
what is beneath either? I, unfortunately, am very easily deceived ; and 
for that reason I am resolved never to marry a pretty or fashionable 
lady. No; my wife, if ever I have one, will be a plain, sensible person, 
not very young, who will accept her position. quietly, and not disturb you 
in the least. But upon the whole, I think I would rather live and die 
a bachelor. After all, there is barely one woman in a hundred whom 
one can trust.” 

Without inquiring into the cause of this sweeping condemnation of 
her sex, Jeanne expressed a conviction that time would modify it. “ In 
the course of a few years you will undoubtedly meet the one woman out 
of a hundred,” she said; ‘and though I know you would always make 
me welcome, still I should not like to be third in the household, and 
upon your wedding-day I should find myself obliged to choose between 
two alternatives—imarriage and the convent. Probably I am better fitted 
for the former, and therefore I ought to be very glad that I have the 
chance of taking M. de Saint-Luc, who has proved that he is really 
fond of me, and whom I do not dislike—indeed, I sometimes almost like 
him.” 

“Tt is no use, Jeanne,” answered Léon. “ You say all this because 
you wish me to keep my money; but I have made up my mind that, 
having lost, I will pay ; and you need not give yourself the trouble to 
argue the point any more, for I warn you beforehand that you will 
fail.” 

It will scarcely, however, surprise the reader to learn that, after 
another half hour of discussion, he had so far yielded as to promise that 
he would neither issue immediate instructions for the sale of his property, 
nor take any steps towards breaking off his sister’s engagement. Jeanne, 
on her side, agreed to leave the question of her marriage open for the 
present. There was a kind of tacit understanding between the two 
young people that nothing definite was to be settled until after the con- 
clusion of peace. Very likely both of them felt, though neither may 
have actually faced the thought, that it was needless to form plans which 
powder and shot might dispose of at any moment. 

So they settled it between them in the starlight, and were contented 
with themselves and with one another. It may have been observed that, 
in the unselfish contest, the interests and wishes ot M. de Saint-Luc had 
not received much attention ; but he, like the poet in Schiller’s song, 
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had been guilty of the unpardonable fault of absence at the critical 
moment, and could not, therefore, expect to be remembered. To be sure, 
the poet’s consolation of substituting heavenly for earthly joys remained 
open to him, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FAREWELL TO ALGIERS. 


Tue idlers of Algiers—Christian, Mussulman, and Hebrew—were col- 
lected together upon the wharves, watching, with languid curiosity, < 
sight which for them had no longer the charm of novelty—that of a huge, 
slab-sided transport slowly moving through the harbour’s mouth. While 
a faint farewell cheer rose from the decks of the outward-bound ship, and 
was answered by a still fainter echo from those on shore, the port- 
admiral’s eight-oared boat was brought alongside of the quay, and out of 
it stepped the admiral himself, in full fig. He had been bidding adieu to 
some friends who were leaving for France, and had brought back with 
him a young lady whom a similar errand had taken on board the trans- 
port. The bystanders were much impressed by the majestic beauty of 
this pale lady, who stepped lightly on shore with the admiral’s assistance, 
bowed gracefully to the gentlemen in attendance, and, entering the car- 
riage which was waiting for her, was presently whirled away in a thick 
cloud of dust. 

“A brave girl,” remarked the admiral to one of his subordinates, 
taking off his cocked hat, and rubbing his head as he looked after her. 
‘T wish there were more like her. Not but what, at such a time, a 
little more display of feeling would not have been amiss; but war makes 
the best of us hard-hearted. Come home to breakfast with me, and we 
will drink her health, and a safe return to the young marquis.” 

“ Did you remark that tall young woman who has just driven away ¢” 
asked one of the loafers of his neighbour. “That is the sister of one de 
Mersac, a so-called marquis, who has engaged himself as a volunteer, and 
is going to get himself massacred over yonder. They tell me she encou- 
raged him to leave, though he is her only brother, and she has no other 
relations.” 

“ The citoyenne has deserved well of the country,” responded loafer 
number two, lifting his broad-leaved felt hat with a pompous gesture. 

“ Pooh! she belongs to a breed which deserves nothing of the country 
but the guillotine. For my part, 1 should have respected her more as a 
woman if she could have spared a few tears for her brother, who will not 
lead a life of amusement, I promise you, while she is driving about in 
her well-cushioned carriage. But that is how they are made, these 
aristocrats—ca n’a pas de cewr.” 

These frank criticisms would hardly have disturbed Jeanne’s com- 
posure if she could have overheard them. To be accused of insensibility 
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was no new experience to her, nor was it her habit to trouble herself 
much about the judgment of outsiders, if only Léon did not misunder- 
stand her. In truth, emotion with her seldom took the form of weeping ; 
and though we have already more than once seen her affected in this way, 
it will have been observed that such exhibitions took place only in the 
strictest privacy, and were indeed attributable in part to shaken health, 
and in part, also, to the fact that, after all, she had lachrymal glands, like 
the rest of the world. 

Now, while her little horses trotted up the slopes of Mustapha, she 
looked out upon the well-known landscape with dry eyes, though her 
head was beginning to feel heavy, and there was a dull, gnawing pain at 
her heart. After a time she turned, and entered into conversation with 
the groom who sat behind her, asking him a great many questions about 
his horses, and giving him such minute instructions as to their treatment 
that he, too, albeit a faithful servant and profound admirer of his mistress, 
ended by joining in the general verdict, and wondered within himself 
how she could have the heart to occupy herself with such small details 
so soon. But, in truth, she was talking mechanically, and sometimes 
almost at random, being anxious chiefly to escape from her own thoughts, 
and being secretly a little frightened at the prospect of re-entering her 
silent, lonely home. 

It was well for her that, when she reached it, M. de Fontvieille met 
her upon the threshold, holding his hat in one hand and an open letter in 
the other. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he, after, with his antiquated courtesy, he had 
assisted her to alight, and had offered her a trembling old arm to lead 
her into the house, “ how long does a young lady require to pack up her 
clothes for a journey ?” 

“That depends. A week, perhaps, if it were necessary to get things 
done in a hurry; but I would rather have a fortnight, there are so 
many little matters to be seen to. You have heard from England 
again ?”” 

“ Trens, tiens, tiens! a fortnight! And I who have telegraphed to 
this poor M. Ashley to say that you will join him at Marseilles in four 
days’ time ! ” 

“ Tmpossible! I could never be ready. Are you so anxious, then, to 
get rid of me, monsieur ?” 

“ Heaven forbid! But it seems that your uncle has already set out 
to meet you, and I imagined that it would not amuse him to wait very 
long at Marseilles—especially as they are in a state of revolution, or 
something very like it, there. However, I will telegraph again to say 
that you will require a week to make your preparations. I do not think 
we could reasonably ask for a longer delay than that.” 

“No, do not telegraph,” said Jeanne, with a short sigh. “ Fan- 
chette can put up all that I need. in twenty-four hours. What does it 
signify, when all is said and done?” 
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“ Why, little enough, indeed,” answered M. de Fontvieille, brighten- 
ing up. “I have always been an advocate for getting necessary partings 
over as quickly as possible. What must be, must; and it is less painful 
to look back upon sorrow than to look forward to it. Yesterday, if you 
will believe me, I was so much upset by the idea of having to bid adieu 
to our dear Léon, that I was compelled more than once to have recourse 
to a calming medicine. To-day, on the contrary, I am, so to speak, at 
ease, and have already begun to anticipate the happy day when we shall 
all be re-united. It is thus that we are constituted, we weak-mortals.” 

“ What does it signify?” repeated Jeanne, dreamily, thinking to her- 
self that nothing signified much now. 

After all, the time allowed her proved sufficient for all needful pur- 
poses, though short enough te-keep her incessantly occupied both in body 
and mind, and she was dimly conscious that it was best so. Sitting on 
the deck of a mail-steamer, on the third day, and looking back at the 
rapidly receding shore, with its dazzling white buildings, its green woods 
and background of snow-capped heights, she could scarcely bring herself 
to believe in the reality of the swift current of events which had swept 
her life clean out of its old channel, and was bearing it away towards a 
vague future, and half expected to wake presently with a start, and find 
herself in her bedroom at El Biar. So, at least, she said to herself, and 
would gladly have kept up the fond illusion, had not the outward and 
visible signs of actuality been too plain to be ignored, 

For the great steamer was trembling in every plank with the throb- 
bing of her shaft ; the crew, a hybrid gang, such as man all Mediterranean 
vessels, were shouting to one another in an unintelligible jargon ; the 
passengers were pacing the decks with that energy which a landsman 
always displays as soon as he gets afloat in calm weather; the air was 
full of the fresh, salt smell of the sea ; and here was Monsieur le Capitaine, 
a spick-and-span gentleman in naval uniform, come to ask, with his best 
bow, whether mademoiselle had all that she required. Last, not least, 
M. de Fontvieille, arrayed in a wonderful travelling costume, which had 
not seen the light for some ten years, was leaning over the bulwarks, and 
scanning the coast through an ancient pair of field-glasses. 

The old gentleman had insisted upon accompanying Jeanne as far as 
Marseilles, despite her assurances that she was perfectly well able to take 
care of herself, declaring that poor dear Madame de Breuil would never 
have sanctioned such a proceeding as a young lady’s undertaking a voyage 
alone, and that, for himself, the change would do him good. So he had 
unearthed the garments afore-mentioned, had packed up his necessaries 
in a handsome carpet-bag, worked for him many years before by the late 
Madame de Fontvieille, and bearing the inscription “ Bon voyage,” in 
yellow letters upon a blue worsted ground, and was now enjoying himself 
immensely in the society of a few fellow-passengers with whom he had 
already fraternised. 

“Depend upon it, monsieur,” Jeanne heard him saying, “there is 
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nothing like travel to open a man’s mind and develop his self-reliance. 
I, who am an old campaigner, so to speak, can make myself at home 
where you please in five minutes. To be sure, such a voyage as we are 
now embarked upon is but a bagatelle in these days—a mere promenade 
of eight-and-forty hours, nothing more ; but when I was young, it was 
another affair! Then a man made his will, and took leave of his friends 
before he stepped on board ship. I myself—I who speak to you—have 
been tossed about for a whole week in the Gulf of Lyons, and driven back 
into port at the end of it. And glad to get there too, parbleu! Now 
we have changed all that. With our magnificent vessels and our steam- 
power we have converted the sea from a rough master into an obedient 
servant, whom I smile at, but salute for old acquaintance’ sake.” 

However, his obedient servant, supplemented by a brisk nor’-wester, 
got the upper hand of him before nightfall, and drove him discomfited 
into his cabin, where he remained until the bare hilis of Provence were 
well in sight. Jeanne, who had escaped sea-sickness, forbore to remark 
upon his wobegone aspect when he staggered up to the bench where she 
was seated, and magnanimously allowed him to condole with her upon 
miseries which she had not endured. 

“ We have had a shocking passage,” said he. ‘ You must have suf- 
fered horribly, my poor child ; but never mind !—it is nearly over now. 
Heaven be praised ! we shall soon be in a comfortable hotel, and then 
you will only have railway journeys to look forward to. They may say 
what they like, but the sea is a vile thing—there is no pleasure to be got 
out of it at all. I, alas! must face it again in a few days’ time, but 
there! we will not think of that. To-night we will dine well—cras 
ingens iterabimus equor, as Virgil says.” 

And having delivered himself of this recondite quotation with the 
assured air of a man who has his classics at his fingers’ ends, M. de 
Fontvieille pulled a small looking-glass out of his pocket, and began to 
examine his features in it anxiously. 

“Do I look pale?” he asked. “ Have I the appearance of a bad 
sailor? I hope not; for I am desirous of making a favourable impres- 
sion upon your uncle ; and I know what these English are ; they have a 
contempt for everybody who is not amphibious. It would be a mark of 
good taste on the part of Mr. Ashley if he were to abstain from coming 
to meet us when we land; but we must not expect too much of an 
Englishman.” 

In the sequel, however, Mr. Ashley vindicated the national character 
for delicacy —at least, he did not come out in a boat to receive his niece, 
nor was he to be discovered in the custom-house, where the travellers 
were detained for a considerable time before their luggage was delivered 
to them. But when, in due course of time, they drew up before the door 
of the Hétel du Louvre, and M. de Fontvieille inquired whether an 
English gentleman of the name of Achelay were staying there, a tall, 
stout, white-whiskered personage advanced through the porte-cochére, re- 
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marking, “Oh! Mossoo Ashley, c’est moi. Howare you? Glad to see 
you.” 

M. de Fontvieille skipped nimbly out of the fiacre, swept the pave- 
ment with his hat, and poured forth a glib oration expressive of his 
pleasure at meeting Mr. Ashley, and his gratitude to that gentleman for 
having undertaken so long a journey on Jeanne’s behalf. 

“ Pas de tout, I’m sure,” replied the person addressed. “ Delighted 
to have been of any use—delighted.” 

He did not seem specially delighted. He was a dull, heavy-looking 
man, whose expression, so far as he can be said to have had any expres- 
sion, appeared to imply that he would be very much obliged if the new- 
comers would kindly get their polite speeches over as soon as they could, 
and go away. ‘ How do, Jane?” he continued, holding out a big, fat 
hand to his niece. “ Long time since we've met, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t think we have ever met before,” answered Jeanne with her 
grave smile. 

The porter, the head-waiter, the landlord, and a little crowd of under- 
lings were all gazing at the strange lady with that admiring homage 
which no Frenchman ever fails to render to beauty ; but Mr. Ashley’s 
half-closed eyes perceived only that the young woman was remarkably 
tall. 

“ Ah, well, no; I suppose not. No, to be sure,” he answered. “I 
knew your mother though,” he added, after a momentary pause, as though 
that were pretty much the same thing. 

Nobody knowing exactly what to say next, a rather awkward silence 
ensued, which was broken at length by a yawn from Turco, who had 
been lying concealed in the fiacre, and who now judged it time to make 
his entry in a leisurely, dignified fashion. Mr. Ashley brightened per- 
ceptibly at the sight of him. 

“What a magnificent dog!” he exclaimed. “Is that yours?” 

“Yes,” answered Jeanne. “I had not time to write and ask whether 
you would allow me to bring him to England; but I thought I would 
let him come as far as this upon the chance. If he would be a trouble 
to you, I can easily send him back with M. de Fontvieille.” 

“Trouble? Lord bless your soul, no!” responded Mr. Ashley, with 
more cordiality than he had hitherto displayed. ‘No dog ever was a 
trouble to me. I’ve got lots of ’em at home. Well, Jowler!” 

T’ ‘s last familiar apostrophe was directed at Turco, who now raised 
his solemn eyes, instituted investigations of an olfactory nature, and appa- 
rently finding them satisfactory, thrust his huge muzzle into the speaker's 
hand. Dogs are more cosmopolitan in their sympathies than humans. 

After another prolonged pause, Mr. Ashley, who had been frowning 
at his boots and whistling an inaudible tune, looked up, as with a sudden 
happy inspiration, remarking, “I dare say you'd like to go upstairs now, 
and change your things—and that,” and seemed very much relieved when 
Jeanne answered, “Jf you please.” He was a dull, methodical man, who 
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meant well towards his neighbours in a general way, but disliked strangers, 
by reason of the mental suffering which he had to undergo in order to 
find something suitable to say to them. Later in the day, M. de Font- 
vieille, speaking under the mellow influence of a good dinner and a bottle 
of Heidsieck monopole, described him as a brave campagnard. Jeanne, 
more prudent, but less lenient, committed herself to no articulate judg- 
ment upon her uncle, but mentally set him down as a lourdaud. 
Nevertheless, she did what she could to be gracious to him, exerting 
herself to set him at his ease, and thanking him very prettily for having. 
travelled so far to meet her. To which he replied, “Oh, it doesn’t 


’ 


matter,” with an evident sense of hard usage strong’ upon him. “TI 
shouldn’t have minded the trip a bit, if it hadn’t been for the pheasants,” 
he was so good as to explain; ‘but your aunt thought it wouldn’t have 
done for you to travel all by yourself 
And I dare say we shall manage to get home before the week is out— 
that is, if you can stand a few longish days in the train.” 

Jeanne answered that she was quite prepared to perform the whole 
distance without a break, if necessary ; whereat her uncle’s features as- 
sumed an expression of cheerfulness and approval. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t think for a moment of asking you to do that,” said 
he; “only some ladies, you know, want to stop for the night at every 
ten miles, and then grumble because the journey takes such a long time, 


and no more it would, of course. 





you know.” 

Jeanne signified that she was not one of these unreasonable persons ; 
and Mr. Ashley immediately produced a Bradshaw, and began to sigh 
and rub his forehead over its intricacies. 

Poor M. de Fontvieille, who had perforce to pass three days in Mar- 
seilles, and had counted upon whiling them away with such amusements 
as the sad circumstances of the time allowed of, was rather dismayed 
when he heard that he was to be left in solitude the next morning. 
However, he put a good face upon it, and maintained a cheerful demea- 
nour up to the last moment. Not until Jeanne had already taken her 
place in the railway-carriage, and Mr, Ashley was preparing to follow 
her, did the old gentleman permit his natural feelings to obtain a tem- 
porary mastery over him. Then, with two tears trickling down his 
withered cheeks, he approached the burly Englishman, and standing upon 
tiptoe in order to grasp him impressively by both elbows, delivered him- 
self of a brief exordium which he had prepared beforehand. 

“ Monsieur, I confide to your care one who is more dear to me than 
my life. I do not ask you to treat her with kindness—that would be to 
insult you, who have so generously offered her an asylum when those of 
her own family have held aloof. I surrender her to you without fear, 
but not without a pang; for I am an old man, monsieur, and my time 
must be near at hand. That is why I will venture to beg of you, 
although we are of different faiths, to join your prayers to mine that 1 
may not be long separated from those whom I love.” 
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“ Certainly—certainly ; I will, I’m sure, with pleasure—and Mrs. 
Ashley too; and we'll take the greatest care of Jane. Don’t be agitated 
—pray don’t!” pleaded Mr. Ashley, in an agony of terror lest this 
demonstrative Frenchman should proceed to embrace him coram populo. 
“T think, if you'll excuse me a minute, I’ll just run and buy a paper,” 
he added, almost shaking off his interlocutor ; and with that, fairly took 
to his heels. 

M. de Fontvieille was quite satisfied. He had not understood a word 
of the Englishman’s hurried speech, but he had detected in it, as he 
thought, signs of sympathetic emotion. “ C’est wn bon coeur,” he mur- 
mured, as he hoisted himself up upon the carriage step to say his last 
words to Jeanne. 

“Dear mademoiselle—my dear child—I had a hundred things to 
speak of to you, but I do not feel that I have the strength; and, after 
all, you have no need of advice from me. You know better than I what 
is right, and you never fail to do it. Do not forget your old friend, who 
loves you. Here is a small souvenir—it is only a sapphire ring—of no 
great value—you know I am a miser as regards my jewels; but they will 
all come to yousoon. Write to me when you can find the time; I shall 
be very lonely without you, and our poor Léon. Adieu, mademoiselle— 
adieu, my dear Jeanne!” 

And then Mr. Ashley came running back with his newspaper, and 
was pushed into his place by the guard. The door was slammed, the 
train began to move, and the course of Jeanne’s life took a fresh depar- 
ture. Her last glimpse of old associations showed her M. de Fontvieille 
dissolved in tears upon the platform, waving a straw hat with one hand 
and a pocket-handkerchief with the other, while the railway officials, the 
gendarmes, and the porters grouped around him looked on with respect- 
ful interest. . 











